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EDITORIAL 


HE loss of Elgar has been followed by the loss 

of two other great British composers, and those 
who believe in the ancient superstition of disaster 
completing itself with the number three would have 
found a striking instance to support their belief. Of 
course, neither Holst nor Delius was English in the 
way that Elgar was English, and yet we may claim 
for both of them that without what England gave them 
they would not have been the composers they were. 

I never met either Holst or Delius personally, but in 
1914 Holst wrote to me to express his enjoyment of 
a book of mine, and suggested that he should send me 
an autographed copy of one of his choral works in 
exchange for an autographed copy of “‘ Sinister Street.” 
Unfortunately, I cannot put my hand on the letter at 
present, which is stowed away with various papers of 
mine. The gist of it, however, was that there should be 
a closer system of communication between authors 
and composers and a lament that artists in various 
mediums should be so exclusively preoccupied with 
their own mediums. Like every British composer 
except Elgar, Holst was apparently badly treated by 
recording companies ; but the blame does not really 
lie upon the recording companies. It lies with the 
public. There is unfortunately no doubt that there is 
still an extended prejudice amongst the British public 
against British composers, and I think that I shall have 
to admit frankly that I understand the public attitude. 

There is no doubt that the great mass of British music 
written during the last hundred years is dull. I think 
this is apparent in English folk song. When we have 
enjoyed the quaint words of many of the songs and a 
few outstanding tunes, surely we must recognise the 
almost intolerable sameness of the bulk. Holst got 
hold of one good folk tune—‘“ Greensleeves, ” I think 
it was—but it never seemed to me such a very good tune. 

I remember a story that went the rounds about a 
rehearsal of “ Jupiter”? in The Planets Suite, a story 
that when some critic or other passed from the 
auditorium into the corridor of the Queen’s Hall he 
found the cleaners tripping it with lifted skirts, pre- 
sumably exhilarated by the lilt. Frankly, I do not 
believe that story. The critic probably saw a couple 
of the cleaners fooling about and imagined the rest. 

I suppose ‘“‘ The Planets ”’ will be considered Holst’s 
major work and we are lucky to possess a complete 
recording of it by Columbia played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and conducted by the composer 
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himself. ‘‘The Planets Suite” was composed during the 
war, and I ask myself what it will tell to the world 
about it a century hence. Not a great deal, I fancy. 
There will be nothing comparable to what Beethoven 
told us about the Napoleonic Wars in the Third 
Symphony, or the great Mass in D. Not that any other 
British composer will tell us any more, and yet it is 
difficult for a writer to understand the apparently 
slight influence which the war exercised over music. 
I cannot help feeling that a man like Wagner would 
have extracted from the emotion of war something 
that would have found expression in his music. In 
the first movement of ‘“‘The Planets”? we have in 
“Mars” evidence of Holst’s desire to express the 
infernal march of modern war; but somehow it does 
not quite come off. ‘‘ Saturn” is the most impressive 
of the movements, and next to “‘ Saturn,” “‘ Neptune.” 

But it has always seemed to me an extraordinary 
error of taste to introduce between “ Saturn” and 
‘** Neptune ”’ a kind of semi-comic affair like ‘‘ Uranus.” 
It is out of relation with what preceded and what 
follows. Indeed, the fundamental weakness of ‘ The 
Planets’ is its failure to achieve a structural whole. 
No doubt Holst did not intend the work to be other 
than episodic, and so to accuse it of lacking form as a 
whole is to accuse it of lacking something it was never 
intended to possess. Yet in eternity that lack of form 
surely must tell against it. The Suite does not possess 
even a unity of emotion. It seems rather to be the 
dramatisation in music of a series of moods extending 
over the two or three years during which the composer 
was at work upon it. I am not well enough acquainted 
with Holst’s choral work to express an opinion about 
it, but those who are in a position to judge have 
expressed great admiration for it. He also wrote some 
splendid music for military bands, and as a trombone 
player himself he devoted his knowledge of wind 
instruments to exploiting their possibilities to the 
fullest extent. His opera “ The Perfect Fool” was 
not a success. I have always heard Holst spoken of 
by his pupils with the very greatest enthusiasm, 
but he was not fortunate enough to rally round him 
a body of wholehearted admirers like those that 
rallied round Frederick Delius. It is with the con- 
sciousness of those admirers that I hesitate to express 
a doubt whether Delius was anything like so great a 
composer as he has been acclaimed. Those who have 
been moved at all by that particular emotional appeal 
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which Delius makes are so profoundly moved by it 


that they have no patience at all with the man who 
has no ears to hear it. I find such works as “ Brigg 
Fair’ and “ A Summer Day on the River” certainly 
pleasant, but entirely void of life. Perhaps “ life” 
is too vague a term ; let me say rather that I find it 
evocative but not creative. It would be ungenerous to 
“deny music the right of impressionism that has been 
so freely accorded to all the other arts during the last 
fifty years, but is not impressionism a sign of artistic 
languor, possibly even of artistic decay ? I cannot 
surrender to the music of Delius in the way it is necessary 
to surrender if one is to begin to appreciate it. The 
weakness of him as a composer was most evident in 
the music he wrote for Flecker’s play ‘“‘ Hassan.” 

Of course, “‘ Hassan” was a thoroughly bad play, but 
that was no excuse for giving it worse music. That a 
man of Delius’s genius could allow himself to be 
content with that intolerable ‘‘ Serenade ” or with that 
claptrap March to the torture chamber argued a 
fundamental—debility of mind, I had almost said, 
but perhaps that is too strong. However, I recognise 
in myself a temperamental antipathy which no doubt 
obscures my own judgment, and too many of those 
whose judgment I respect set Delius on a pinnacle for 
me to feel sufficiently self-confident to argue against 
his right to be in such an exalted position. If, as I 
hope, the Delius Society gives us in recorded form the 
great body of his work, it may lead myself and those 
who suspect there is a “ softness” in his music that 
will not wear with time to change our minds and 
retract our opinion. 

I do not propose to enlarge upon Mr. Edmund Dulac’s 
admirable exposition last month of the Parlophone 
Album of Eastern Music, but I do want to endorse 
all that he says and urge readers to lose no time in 
trying the experiment of listening to what is by far 
the most unusual contribution any recording company 
has offered for a long time. If gramophone enthusiasts 
in Japan can support Occidental music in the way they 
do, we can feel perfectly sure that it is worth our while 
to make an effort to appreciate Oriental music. Ofcourse 
it will sound strange at first, particularly strange to the 
devotees of pseudo-Oriental music. No doubt it will 
also seem comic to many; but let me assure those 
who find such music comic that they will not find it 
half so comic as people of taste find the music of 
“Chu Chin Chow.” The collection is extraordinarily 
representative, and the educational value of it is 
immense. If the response of the public to this album 
is at all adequate we may expect to get music from all 
over the world which is at present only obtainable 
in the countries to which it belongs, and wide listening 
in its way is as important as wide reading. The most 
serious criticism to be offered against regular wireless 
listeners is their intolerable devotion to the obvious 
and the known. If the B.B.C. introduces any novelty, 
the squeals of agonised listeners would lead one to 
suppose that wild animals had been loosed from every 
loudspeaker throughout the kingdom. It is easy enough 
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to criticise the B.B.C., but how many listeners realise 
how much more easy it is to criticise the listeners ? 

At last we have a record of “ Plaisir d’amour ” sung, 
as it should be sung, by a man. For some reason or 
other contraltos have established a right of singing 
‘“‘ Plaisir d’amour,” though why I have never been 
able to guess, for it is one of the least suitable songs 
for a contralto. I am told that people no longer read 
“Trilby,” so I suppose it is useless to mention the 
beautiful use that Du Maurier made of this exquisite 
song in that novel. However, even if it has no senti- 
mental associations, I urge readers to get hold of this 
H.M.V. record made by Tito Schipa, on the other side 
of which he sings some Italian song—‘‘O del mio 
amato ben.’”’ I think I should have preferred a piano 
accompaniment to an orchestral accompaniment, and 
I think I should have preferred even more no accom- 
paniment at all; but Schipa’s singing is always. a 
delight. Good singing records were unusually plentiful 
in June, and I am hoping that this indicates a return 
of allegiance on the part of the public. Gigli has 
given us, on an H.M.V. 12-inch disc, one of the best 
performances of “ La donna é mobile,” and I fancy 
the best performance ever of ‘‘ E lucevan le stelle.” 

Then there is a brilliant soprano record by Miliza 
Korjus of Proch’s “ Variations” with the Strauss waltz 
“‘ Voices in Spring.” I hope we shall hear some more 
from this Finnish(?) soprano. She is exceptional. 
Then there is a magnificent record from Columbia of 
Mr. Plunket Greene singing “ Trottin’ to the Fair,” 
with ‘“‘ The Sailorman”’ and Schubert’s ‘ Der Leier- 
mann” sung in English, in a capital translation. In 
pre-electric days Mr. Plunket Greene’s records were 
never a success; but all is well now, and if anybody 
wants to know how good English singing can be he 
should invest half-a-crown on this disc. There is a 
particularly good Peter Dawson this month with the 
Sergeant-Major parading on the one side and the Old 
Brigade marching on the other. Then there is Elisabeth 
Schumann singing two of Beethoven’s songs, neither of 
them, I fancy, recorded before. And on a Decca- 
Polydor 12-inch disc Heinrich Schlusnus, the German 
baritone, sings ‘‘ Adelaide,” which, while much too 
long, still remains one of my favourite songs. Finally, 
in this rich month I must mention four magnificent 
discs by the French baritone Charles Panzera of songs 
by Duparc, Schumann, a César Franck Nocturne, and 
two of the ballads of the Frangois Villon set by Debussy. 
These are really outstanding vocal records. 

The Fauré Quartet in C minor in an H.M.V. album 
of four discs is delicious music. This has been one of 
my favourite pieces of chamber music for years, 
and the more one plays it the more one enjoys it. The 
recording is extremely good and the performers equally 
good. The four albums of Selections from the Classics 
which Christopher Stone has made for Decca-Polydor 
unfortunately did not reach me in time for me to hear 
them, but I can testify that on paper they are well 
chosen, and I shall hope to write about them in detail 
next month. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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FAREWELL TO JETHOU 


by F. 


“ @'TACKS and stacks and stacks of them!” sang the 
beggar in Hassan. .. . 

A long low room, gold and black, with cool green light from 
a garden which has been allowed to show what a garden can 
do if left to itself for a year or two; a deserted room, but a 
room that has lived and still seems to breathe. Created by an 
artist, built by only two pairs of hands, this room was once 
a centre of inspired activity, literary and gramophonic, and 
now houses a collection of landmarks in the evolution of 
the gramophone. Most of the furniture 
of daily life has been removed. Gramo- 
phones remain, and heaps of records 
dating as far back, some of them, as 
1920. 

Some twenty-five cases, each weigh- 
ing apparently a ton, await trans- 
portation in various parts of the house, 
but in the long room there are shelves 
full of unclassified discs. The London 
Editor spends a warm week - end 
searching the shelves for treasures. 

Single-sided Galli-Curcis are dis- 
covered. These were the first loves of 
the Editor and must be kept. Una 
voce poco fa, wrinkled and faded, shall 
go on the old Balmain, with the 
Wilson horn which has floated serenely 
for two years in its mercury bath, 
quite indifferent to time and neglect. 

The result is astonishing. Have we 
progressed so much? Only the scratch 
and the ludicrous orchestral accom- 
paniment give it away. The angelic 
quality of the voice could hardly be 
more truly given than it is on this 
obsolete machine. 

This ‘ obsolete” machine went up 
with the room. Before the walls were 
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“That’s not a record. 
machine.” 

It is still a very fine machine, and still wears the Life-belt 
that was the fashion in Jethou some years ago. But it doesn’t 
take to electrically recorded discs any more kindly than its 
contemporaries, and distance lends enchantment. 

Between two green windows stands the Edison, a dignified 
piece of the sideboard variety, with its sapphire needle and 
terrific scratch. This gramophone had too many limitations 
to be popular with the Editor ; discs 
were heavy and hard to come by. 
But its reproduction of instrumental 
music is infinitely superior to that 
of any other gramophone or record 
of its epoch, and if it is possible to 
regard the scratch as a sharp shower 
of rain, it is easy to admire its remark- 
able fidelity to the human voice. 

In 1928 it was decided that a radio- 
gramophone must be introduced in 
Jethou. Down came the Experts 
again, and the thing was done. There 
was no electric installation on the 
island, so the prison, a small round 
impregnable fortress, which we had so 
far had no occasion to use, was turned 
into an engine-room, and the H.M.V. 
cabinet, which had been the mainstay 
of our gramophonic life since the 
early days before the paper started, 
was fitted with a pick-up; a square 
was cut out of the bookshelves to make 
room for a loudspeaker. To tell the 
truth, I thought this new noise quite 
unbearable, though it was the latest 
thing and first-rate of its kind... . 
Amplification spells vexation . . . but 
I soon got used to it, and even enjoyed 


You’ve got the man behind the 


finished in 1926, Mr. Balmain and the The Edi: it, which t be a good 
, : ‘ tors on Fethou , which may or may not be a g 
rest of the Expert Committee arrived J thing. The Editor was enthusiastic 
at Jethou bearing with them the and used to sit writing in an ocean of 
largest gramophone horn then known to man. It was put sound. But I sometimes came in and caught him playing 


up and tested during a few days of delirious excitement, 
shared by a dozen or so Siamese cats who had the added thrill 
of a brand new room to explore. In parenthesis let me add 
that during these few days Mr. Balmain also found time to 
install radio at Jethou, and I have a snapshot of him on the 
roof of the house swathed in coils of wire, while Macdonald 
(who built the long room) is below dealing with an earth. 
After all the sound-boxes and needles then invented had been 
tried on the Balmain, the Expert Committee departed, leaving 
us the richer by an excellent wireless and a magnificent 
gramophone. From this machine the E.M.G. and its kind 
evolved—the musician’s gramophone, which has never been 
su > 
“How wonderfully realistic Battistini sounded on the 
Balmain heard from the garden. It hardly seemed like a 
gramophone.” 
“It wasn’t the Balmain. It was the Orchestraphone.” 

_ The Orchestraphone! I remember, in pre-Balmain days, 
listening for the first time to Mr. Russell’s invention in a 
little room in New Oxford Street. It was a huge cabinet for 
that time and nearly filled the little room. Mr. Russell told 
how some gramophone expert had exclaimed when he put on 
& record by a famous tenor: 


that old Balmain. 

And now it is farewell to Jethou. Time to move on 
after ten years of it. Leave others to enjoy the fruits of 
so much work and thought ; the garden, ten years ago a sad 
waste of bracken and weeds, now glorious with enchanting 
rare flowers and shrubs ; the long room designed so curiously 
to hold the books and records that accumulated month by 
month. The records! We unearthed some good things before 
we left, but there was a mass of pre-electric stuff really not 
fit to give away. What more dignified end could be devised 
for them than to be warmed gently on the stove and fluted 
to fantastic shapes and launched on to a milky sea carrying 
paper sails on a perfect evening in June? To join the floating 
puffins at their play, to race along the rushing tide and end 
perhaps at Alderney, perhaps even on the coast of Normandy? 
This was the fate of a small fleet that put out to sea on June 
the Eleventh, 1934, but their departure seemed to make no 
difference to the shelves in the long gold room. 

““My daughter, aged fourteen, was so excited to see the 
gramophones and records when we went to look at Jethou,” 
wrote the new tenant. ‘“‘She hopes so much that you will 
leave some for her to play.” 

Stacks and stacks and stacks of them ! 
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Turn Table 





HAT a busy month in town 

and country, full of occupations 

and diversions that the fine 

weather made successful and 
yet sometimes rather trying! And 
everybody so busy with work and play 
that there has been no leisure for 
wondering what other people have 
been doing. 

Personally I seem to have spent 
most of the time in autographing the 
Decca albums of Polydor recordings 
which I had chosen with the help of 
Walter Yeomans (whom older readers 
will remember as one of the founders 
of THE GRAMOPHONE and as head of 
the H.M.V. Education Department 
before he went to the Decca Record 
Company). At least this is ungrudged 
drudgery—say that at Vine Street 
next time—because the success of a 
venture like this is welcome proof 
that there is a bewildered and trusting 
public which wants to possess worth- 
while records and to be given a gentle 
lead in their direction. 


Decca Polydors 


These four albums containing twenty- 
four single records may lure people 
on to the larger works on several discs 
which are the half-buried treasures 
of the Decca-Polydor list. But what 
are two dozen out of the three thou- 
sand records in the combined Decca- 
Polydor-Brunswick catalogue, which 
has the work of over six hundred and 
fifty artists to draw upon? 

It is rather wonderful that new 
artists ever force their way on to 
record-labels. But they do, every 
month. Sterno’s discovery of Kitty 
Masters has led yet another newcomer 
to the microphone of the B.B.C. and 
thence to a contract with Henry Hall : 
and in a communication on the subject 
we are informed that Flanagan and 
Allen, Charlie Kunz, Leslie Holmes, 
Reginald Dixon, Mario de Pietro, 
Les Allen, Mantovani and Teddy 
Joyce all started their recording careers 
on Sterno records. 


Microphone Contests 


Whether the microphone competi- 
tions that I have been helping to judge 
at Lewis’s Stores at Liverpool and 
Manchester will lead to any broad- 
casting or recording engagements 
remains to be seen; but there were 
certainly many competitors who, with 
a@ little special training and experience, 
would be at least up to the general 
standard, and a boy soprano, Harry 
Hope, who has twice won the silver cup 
at the Buxton Festival, was the sensa- 
tion at Manchester and has one of the 


loveliest treble voices that I have ever 
heard through the microphone. 

But the task of sorting out prize- 
winners was complicated day after day 
by the performances of experienced 
and thoroughly capable concert singers, 
reciters and comedians, who were 
obviously at their best on platform or 
stage and had no special aptitude for 
the microphone. Should they give 
place to charming soft-voiced amateurs 
in a competition of this sort? 


Blackpool 

However, this and other problems 
were put aside when I paid my first 
visit to Blackpool and was initiated 
by Mr. Harry Hall and Mr. Clement 
Butson into the kaleidoscopic gaieties 
of that ace of pleasure resorts on a 
Saturday night. At last I understood 
why this, of all seaside resorts, is the 
only one that is regularly and annually 
publicised on gramophone records. 
It is because in every detail Blackpool 
is organised with complete and in- 
spiring efficiency. Given those glorious 
sands and that view from the top of 
the Tower, the rest unrolls itself as a 
tapestry of consummate intricacy and 
broad effect such as the hanging 
gardens of Babylon and the harbour 
of Monte Carlo never surpassed in 
sheer entertainment value. 

Bertini and Reginald Dixon were not 
there on that evening, but Gracie 
Fields was busy making the J. B. 
Priestley film that will carry a picture 
of Blackpool life all over the world ; 
Stanley Holloway was there, and 
Olive Groves and George Baker and 
Tessie O’Shea; and the sight of all 
the dancing and the circus and the 
cinemas and theatres, the Pleasure 
Beach and the Promenade, the res- 
taurants and the Zoo (including 
Wallace, the lion that ate Albert), 
wasas thrilling to an excited southern- 
er as the first view of Naples to a 
Greenlander. 


Turn Table Talk is degenerating 
into a description of my personal 
doings during the month instead of 
dealing with opera at Glyndebourne 
and Covent Garden and first impres- 
sions of Dr. Goldschmidt’s ‘“‘ Norma ”’ 
sound-box. But on this sunny idle 
day my thoughts turn irresistibly to 
the week-end spent on the island of 
Jethou after a marvellous Saturday 
at the opening of Southampton’s 
Carnival Week; to my first experience 
of broadcasting records from the 
London Regional studio at Manchester; 
to my forthcoming first broadcast from 
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Luxembourg on July Ist; to hearing 
Conchita Supervia’s La Cenerentola 
from an armchair at home; and to 
spending an evening with Raymond 
Langley at the Monseigneur to hear 
Lucienne Boyer sing ‘ Parlez-moi 
d’amour ” once more. 

Let others argue about Horowitz 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. Let B.B.C. 
listeners write to admire the thickness 
of my skin because I enjoyed broad- 
casting the Parlophone skit on myself. 
Let them bombard me with assurances 
that their daughters or pet canaries 
would make wonderful records. 

After a crowded month of new 
experiences I am Gallionic, egocentric. 


Competition 


The letter which I quoted in my 
Daily Express article on June 20th 
has now been credited to its real 
recipient and appears in Messrs. 
Alfred Imhof’s advertisement on p. vii 
as the subject of a competition which 
will commend itself to all the world 
that loves a lover. If all our readers 
do their share, we ought to be able to 
compound an acid test for Woman’s 
Heart, an infallible love potion of 
potted potency. 


Oriental Records 

Mr. Geoffrey Higgens writes wonder- 
ing if it is generally known to readers 
who are interested in foreign records 
that Messrs. Edison Bell (International), 
9 Baldwin’s Gardens, E.C.1, have 
large stocks of African, Persian, 
Burmese and Chinese records. 


——_>—_—_ 


Manchester Gramophone Society 
Two recent recitals showed renewed 
life and vigour in this ‘‘ veteran” Society, 
which reaches its “‘ years of discretion ” 
in December next. On May 14th, 
Mr. Abrahams and Mr. Puxty gave 4 
splendid popular evening, in which 
ripe judgment, good taste, and apt 
humour were graced by some most 
appropriate records, which ranged from 
Tauber and Elgar to Gracie Fields 
and Flanagan and Allen. Then on 
June llth Mr. R. Browning gave 4 
classical evening entitled ‘‘ Music of 
Moment,” which showed fine dis 
crimination and musical analysis. Good 
attendances and evident appreciation 
augured well for the reopening it 
September, when Mr. Granville Hill, 
of the Manchester Guardian, lectures on 
“The Development of the Orchestra.” 
E. F. Foster, 
Reporting Secretary; 
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VOX POPULI 


-by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


“Good material can stand advertising, and broadcasting is an advertising medium unexcelled.”’ 


O one likes to be regarded as always 
reliable or consistent, for these are 
admirable qualities seldom dissociated 
from dullness, and hebetude of mind or 


of body is of all things the least 


attractive in human beings. It was 
chiefly the reliability and consistency 
of recorded music which made its 
acceptance by the enlightened public 
so gradual—the knowledge that pre- 
cisely the same beauties and defects, 
the same “cuts,” the same tempo, 
the same everything would be repeated 
time after time. Hence, in earlier days, 
the interest in different instruments 
and sound-boxes which could make a 
perceptible variety out of the same 
records. 

One used to murmur to the wraith 
of De Luca ‘“ For ever must thou sing 
and she be flat,” but one hoped 
(against certainty) that some day, 
somehow a new diaphragm, a Lifebelt, 
a Wilson horn, or as at present the 
coming of a ‘‘ Norma,” would cast a 
spell of improvement on this or that 
favourite performance, lifting elfin 
tympani to the surface, submerging 
familiar flaws. 

But with the prevalence of radio in 
this country, two strongholds of incon- 
sistency and unreliability have been 
reduced to such a pitch of absurdity 
that even the radio critics (who have 
no love for gramophone records) are 
showing signs of animation about them, 
and, though I dealt pretty fully with 
each aspect in the book that I wrote 
last summer*, subsequent develop- 
ments justify a further reference to 
them. 


The Dilemma 

The B.B.C. took great pains to 
assure listeners that it was broad- 
casting real nightingales, because there 
are plenty of records of nightingale- 
song, as we all know. 

No effort is made to assure listeners 
that records are being used to obtain 
“ effects.’’ Indeed, the reverse is the 
case. One of the classic instances was 
the record of Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s 
supposed telephone coversation with 
Mr. C. B. Cochran from her dressing- 
room in the Adelphi Theatre to a studio 
in Broadcasting House. This was 
interpolated without comment in a 
broadcast programme and must have 
deceived many listeners. 

Foreign stations broadcasting (com- 
mercially) have often used records from 
Stone Speaking (Elkin Mathews & 
, 68, net), especially chapters 6-13. 
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the general catalogues—e.g., of Gracie 
Fields, Sir Harry Lauder, Stanley 
Holloway—without any attempt to 
acknowledge them. This method of 
exploitation of artists, in its various 
forms, probably does not deceive many 
listeners. 


Psychology 

The argument, if I have understood 
Miss Hilda Mathieson (in The Observer 
on June 10th) rightly, is that the 
public likes the actuality of the B.B.C. 
engineers crouching in the copse hour 
after hour to catch and transmit the 
nightingale’s song here and now, but 
dislikes the thought that it is listening 
to a record of similar nightingale’s 
song captured two or three years ago 
for all time by similar engineers and 
the H.M.V. mobile recording van. It 
is a psychological question, she main- 
tains. 

True. But is this absurdity toler- 
able? We read and tell stories, we 
watch plays and films and pageants, 
we go to concerts and recitals. The 
radio can give us all these mechanised, 
static. We have lost the sight and 
smell of them. The gap is filled or is 
not filled by our imaginations. No 
amount of faking, no amount of 


actuality can entirely supply what is 


missing. 

I have always maintained that every 
broadcasting station or group of 
stations should make and use its own 
records for every purpose where they 
can help and ensure programmes. It 
should not use the products of com- 
mercial recording companies indis- 
criminately as fill-ups nor in order to 
help the sales of the records. A flat 
rate of payment for each record is not 
fair on the artists, and the unacknow- 
ledged use of commercial records for 
broadcasting is sheer piracy. 

The muddle is increased by the fact 
that though the B.B.C. is allowed to 
advertise, it is not allowed to accept 
payment for advertising. It must 
advertise commercial products day by 
day, in the very nature and texture of 
broadcast fare; and it is constantly 
accused of partiality and inequality by 
conflicting interests. 

On the proportion of money allowed 
to it it cannot afford to pay artists well 
nor to provide a quarter of the good 
programmes that it is capable of 
providing. 

Recently (unless I am misinformed) 
a commercial manufacturing firm— 
call it Hotchpotch Ltd.—offered to 
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provide a weekly programme of the 
greatest international celebrities— 
Kreisler,Gigli, McCormack, Paderewski, 
etc., whom the B.B.C. cannot afford— 
without any mention of Hotchpotch 
Ltd. whatsoever on the air. The only 
stipulation was that they should be 
allowed to placard their dealers’ shop 
windows, etc., with ‘‘ Listen to the 
Hotchpotch Hour on Tuesday at 
8 p.m.,”’ or words to that effect. 

‘““Who is going to pay for the 
programme? ” 

‘** The Hotchpotch people.” 

“* Then it is impossible. It is against 
our Charter.” 


The Trend 

Things move very slowly in this 
beloved old country of ours. But 
thousands of pounds are being spent 
yearly by British advertisers in broad- 
casting their wares to British listeners 
from foreign stations, and as long as 
they are not allowed to broadcast from 
an English station the public will 
continue to listen to the foreign stations 
and let the money go into foreign 
pockets. The programmes are not 
good ; they are mostly composed of 
ordinary gramophone records, often 
used piratically and seldom presented 
with anything like the B.B.C. standard 
of presentation. Yet they are popular. 

They bring marvellous returns to the 
advertisers. Proportionately they are 
far cheaper than Press advertising. 

The Press very naturally opposes 
them and regards them as a menace. 

This is the folly of the muddle. 
Radio advertising should not be a 
menace to Press advertising, but merely 
another medium. It has great advan- 
tages and certain disadvantages. In 
co-operation with Press advertising, 
it is very powerful. It should never be 
allowed to degenerate into a hole-and- 
corner affair which all right-thinking 
people would deplore. 

In associating myself with Vox 
Publications Ltd., which provides pro- 
grammes for commercial broadcasting 
as well as_ specialised records for 
advertisers, I shall bear in mind con- 
tinually the objects that seem to 
emerge faintly from the muddle— 
a higher standard of programme, 
higher rates for artists, and altogether 
higher costs so as to make radio 
advertising the friendly rival on fair 
terms of Press advertising. 

The written and the spoken word 
should be a double-sided record. 
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DEGENERATION OF VERONICA 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


ERONICA has been got at. Ermyntrude may deny it. 

She would deny anything but her own superiority to every 
other human being. But the fact remains that Veronica has— 
I repeat—been got at, and I am convinced that her mother has 
done the gotting. Not satisfied with the torment inflicted 
upon me by Augustus and his sudden “ grande passion ’’ for 
music, as outlined in a previous issue, she has seduced 
Veronica. 

As recently as last summer, Veronica was everything a 
gramomaniac could desire. When I was softly playing over to 
myself—Ermyntrude having been successfully got out. of the 
way under the carefully conveyed impression that she needed 
fresh air—the Haydn Clock Symphony or the No. 2 Brahms, 
Veronica would come to me, slide as elegantly as her four 
stones and a bit would allow into my receptive arms, and lie 
snugly listening. Her voice would not for one moment disturb 
the air. So perceptive was she of her father’s demands, that 
she would even ask permission before allowing herself to 
sneeze. And at the end of each movement, she would remark, 
with an air of intelligentsia, that ‘‘ that was a nice quiet one, 
daddy, wasn’t it?’ And daddy would concede the point. 

As recently as last summer, I say again, she was everything a 
gramomaniac could desire. She would accompany me to 
cricket matches, and once in the tramcar, would sing at the 
top of her voice, seraphically unconscious of staring amused 
eyes, and look out of the window, and sing again. And I 
would gaze at the passengers around and try not to look 
conceited. Regrettably I have a conceited face, so the effort 
will be appreciated. 

That is all changed now. Veronica has degenerated, sadly. 

I suppose it began with her first schooldays. Several hours 
of concentrated silence in a class-room have been too much for 
her. She emerges each morning or afternoon, bursting with 
a desire for noise. Not for controlled and regulated noise, but 
for noise as an end in itself, for cataclysmal, demoniacal, 
unbridled, indestructible noise. She does not greet my 
entrance in the evening, jaded and morose as I usually am 
after a whole day spent in doing things I detest in order to 
feed and clothe Ermyntrude and her clutch; she does not 
greet my entrance sweetly and softly, as of old. She squeals. 
She bellows. She shoves me here and pushes me there. She 
is a giant, a witch, a wolf, a cow, a frog, a motor-car, anything 
whatever than can be assumed to howl or roar or groan or 
clatter. She is Noise incarnate, Noise triumphant, Noise elate. 

But all this, you will say, takes one very far from the 
radio-gramophone. I wish it did. For it is when Veronica 
gets anywhere near the radio-gramophone that my woes begin. 
No longer do Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven delight her 
little ears. No longer does she recline in my arms ecstatically 
listening. No longer does her little upraised forefinger beat 
out the time entrancingly. No! What Veronica wants, these 
days, is jazz. And like her mother, she sees that she gets what 
she wants. 

The first indication I had of this distressing change in my 
daughter’s temperament was when that catchy tune 
entitled “‘He played his ukulele as the ship went down” 
came out. I was indiscreet enough to play it over in Veronica’s 
hearing. She decided that she liked it, and I was compelled to 
repeat the performance. Her delight at my rash compliance 
was heightened when she visited the kitchen to invite her 
mother to listen to ‘‘The Captain,’’ and found her hopping 
uncouthly around a bothered and conscientious maid under 
the firm belief that she was ‘‘ dancing.” Veronica had to join 
in these gyrations, and instead of being able to proceed with 
his gramomaniacal delights, her father found himself com- 
mitted to a ghastly, unendurable repetition for feminine 


‘benefit of that atrocious disc. 
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After that, it was ‘“‘The Captain ’’ for breakfast, for dinner, 
for tea, and later, for a lullaby. There was no peace—by which} 
I mean no silence—until ‘‘ The Captain ’”’ had been played, 
And even the most original and talented man prefers a cowardly 
submission to the caterwaulings of a couple of kids (or three, 
if you include Ermyntrude) and four hands tugging at his| 
coat-tails as he handles priceless records. 


In the end, I won that battle, because I sold the offending} 


piece for a ‘‘ bob.”” Ermyntrude called me a “‘ mean pig ”’ for| 
that. She said it was all right for me. I lived an easy life at 
the office all day, whereas she had to contend with the two of 
them. (Well, as I told her, she wanted them, J didn’t!) And 
“The Captain’ had at least enabled her to pacify them for a 
few seconds. Now, she couldn’t even write out her order in 
peace, they pulled at her so, clamouring for what I, like a 
second Judas, had sold. So I gave her the “ bob,” after which 
she thought that perhaps it was getting a bit monotonous to 
have the same record every time, and it would give the children 
a chance to learn different tunes, and that shilling would just 
pay for a nice ball for the two of them, and what fool was there 
at the office who would buy a record from me for a shilling? 
And didn’t I think one and six would have been a fairer price, 
considering how little the record had been worn? And it was 
a nice thing, her hardly saved money going on half-crown 
records that were ultimately sold for a shilling. Sheer waste off 
one and sixpence! Now if only I’d sold my radio-gramophone! 

Well, this craze of Veronica’s was, as I have hinted, but the 
beginning. There are no more gentle playings of masterpieces 
when she is about. If I put on a record, it must be one she can 
dance to, and she has discovered with fatal rapidity that 
fox-trots are better for dancing than finales, rumbas than 
rondoes. So dance she does, and if I interpolate, under the 
pretence of weariness, physical and spiritual, a symphony or 
a sonata, she pouts her lip, turns up her nose, and says, with 
barely concealed contempt for my taste: ‘I don’t like that 
one much, daddy,” or ‘‘ Let’s have a dancing one, daddy !” 
or “I think I’m a bit fed-up with music, daddy.” (She gets 
“‘fed-up ” from Ermyntrude, not from me. It is a chroni¢ 
condition with Ermyntrude. When she comments on it to me, 
I remark that she is certainly putting on weight, and advise 
dieting. Ermyntrude replies that I know very well that isn’t 
what she means, and do I think I’m being funny? I answer 
that I am never allowed to think that.) 

But this is not all. There was a time, as indicated, when 
I could rely on silence from Veronica, if I desired to listen to 
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melody undisturbed. If she were in the mood for music, she 
would listen too. If not, she would quietly withdraw in 
ladylike manner, leaving the room to radio and to me. Now, 
the moment I put on a record that I wish to hear, and that 
does not suggest terpsichorean activities, Veronica discovers 
that she has omitted to tell me some entrancing story abou! 
little Johnny Jones, who lives in the next road, and goes to he 
school, and sits in her class, and the other day, what do you 
think he did as he was coming out of school? To which ] 
reply: “Ssh!” But Veronica, serenely unaware of an 
reason for deferring her story, goes on: “‘ Well, he pushed m 
right in the back. Pushed me! What do you think of that?’ 
To which I again reply : “‘ Ssh, Veronica!’ And once more 
perfectly confident that her little narration is far more impor 
tant than any sublime Handelian harmonies, she allows n0 
intermission of her prattle, and goes on : “‘ Wasn’t he a naugh 
boy? Mammy says next time he does it, I’ve to push him 
hard! That will teach him, won’t it, daddy? ” 

But this time, daddy’s patience—never his strong point, 8 
Ermyntrude says, though she has never yet demonstrated 
what his strong point is—is exhausted, and he rises wrathfully, 
shouting: ‘‘ Will you shut up, Veronica?’ Whereupot 
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Veronica, her egotism wounded, cries: ‘‘ Oh, bother! Silly 
old music! I don’t love you, daddy!” and flings out of the 
room to seek maternal consolation. 

I hear miscellaneous soothings from wherever Ermyntrude 
is, and bite my nails, and silently glare, the entire beauty of 
the piece marred forme. For I know what follows these events. 
After a sufficient pause to give me time to recover my temper— 
‘| as if I had ever recovered it since I married her !—Ermyntrude 
will come in, heralding an angelic Veronica who has, she says, 
** forgiven’? me! Later, when she has gone to bed, her mother 
his will begin. Do I not realise the importance of the child mind? 

. | Have I never noticed how sensitive Veronica is? Ought I not 
ding} to curb my villainous passions, and not let the child grow up 
’ fot! repressed and cowed by my fierce and ungovernable ways? 
© atl After all, I can always have music when the children are in 
© Ol ped. (Oh, can I?) Can I not for once listen to the charming 
~?_ little account the child, poor thing, was telling me, and not 
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, the E gramophiles are indeed a strange breed of men. It is 


'eces now over a year since, in competition, we chorused the 
can} “ limitations of gramophone music.” Ever since then, I have 
that] been waiting for someone to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
shan| the gramophone and proclaim the respects in which ‘‘ canned ”’ 
the} music may be preferable to the real article. Since no one has 
y or] done so, I now feel constrained to enter the lists myself. 
with| But, first of all, let there be no mistake. I am not for one 
that moment proposing to deny the very real limitations of mechani- 
y !"| cally reproduced music. And if I suggest that these limitations 
gets| are offset by certain advantages, I am the first to admit that 
onic} While the limitations are concrete and affect us all, the 
mejcompensations are to a greater extent subjective and 
lvise| personal. 
isn’) Even on the best reproducers, the quality of mechanically 
swerl reproduced music is not yet perfect. This was brought home 
to me in rather a curious way the other day. I was listening 
to the nearest approach to perfection that I have yet heard, 
n to} Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 110 played by Schnabel and repro- 
shel duced on an electric fibre outfit. It was as though a Bechstein 
in af Grand were being played, not in a concert hall, but in the same 
Jow| Small room with me. And yet there was something wrong. 
that} For some time I could not think what it was. Then I realized. 
vers} Lhe right and left hands appeared to be coming both from the 
bout} 8ame place instead of, as in reality, a foot or two apart. 
her! ‘The two main heads under which I would rank the greater 
you Measure of enjoyment to be derived from the gramophone 
ch If than from the concert are respectively choice of programme and 
anyf listening conditions. 
1 m The first is the more generally recognized advantage. It isa 
+2" commonplace, but one which will bear repetition, that the 
,oraf ZTamophone gives you what you want when you want it. It is 
por less frequently proclaimed how great an advantage it is never 
; nop to be given what you do not want. How often do any of us 
zhtyp 8° to a concert, every item of which is exactly what we want to 
imp hear? Very seldom, in my own case. How often, on the 
other hand, are we not forced to sit through one or more items 
t, sof Which we actively dislike in order to listen to an old favourite 
ated) OF an attractive novelty? I happen to like most modern 
ully,) English music except Elgar and most Russian music except 
pon Tschaikowsky. But it is only my gramophone which will give 
me concerts of English or Russian music without one or the 
other. 
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snap her head off all because of a.silly record? Besides, hadn’t 
she (Ermyntrude) just congratulated herself on having got 
rid of Veronica for half a minute after having her at her 
apron-strings all afternoon, and I had gone and spoilt it? Was 
she never to have a minute to herself? (As if a minute to 
herself isn’t the last thing in the world any woman wants !) 

So now you realise how Veronica has failed me. I am not 
sure that even the despotic adoration of Augustus for what he 
conceives to be the supreme mechanism of the household is not 
better than Veronica’s defection from the cause of good music. 
Am I, I sometimes ask myself, to be surrounded in my old age 
by Veronica and boy admirers forcing negroid shrieks from 
my once prized instrument? Am I to curse the day I ever let 
Veronica hear a gramophone at all? 

I wonder. 

Or do I? 

Erto N. Srmons. 


IN PRAISE OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


With the gramophone we can compose our programme 
exactly to our liking, suiting not only our general taste, but 
more particularly the mood of the moment. I do not suppose 
I am in the least peculiar in having my Bach or Mozart moods 
and my Wagner or Strauss moods, which are mutually 
exclusive. The gramophone humours these whims in a way 
no concert, for which tickets may have been taken weeks in 
advance, could ever do. 

Moreover, we have an infinitely wider repertoire to draw on. 
Not only can we hear the standard masterpieces in every class 
of music, but we can also command those unusual combinations 
of instruments which are so seldom brought together in the 
concert hall, clarinet quintets, wind quartets, septets, and the 
like. Or we can summon up native performers from every 
quarter of the globe with their “‘ strange music ’’ and stranger 
instruments and voice production. 

Another factor which makes a great difference to me is what 
I may call the possessive feeling which my records give me. 
No longer do I feel, as I do in the concert hall, that with a 
moment’s inattention something precious is lost irretrievably. 
I know that if my attention happens to wander, I can always 
return and recapture the elusive moment. 

Then there is the question of time. With a gramophone you 
may have music for half an hour or, if your capacity is 
Wagnerian, for five hours, and I need not mention the advan- 
tage, if you are no reader of scores, of being able to study a 
piece of music as closely as the very performer himself. 

So much for the choice of programme. Listening conditions 
may be more briefly dealt with. Are you capable of enjoying 
music -to the full in an uncomfortable seat and after a hastily 
swallowed dinner? If so, then I envy you! For I most 
certainly am not. One of the principal joys of my gramophone 
is being able to hear music just when I want to and in the ideal 
environment. A warm fire, a comfortable armchair, the 
lights turned low (this seems to double the realism of the 
music), no distracting whispers or rustling of paper, no thoughts 
of a car getting cold in the street or of a foggy journey home. 
Could conditions be more perfect? Add to this that gramo- 
phone performances, taking them by and large, are by a 
higher standard of executants and more carefully rehearsed 
than the average concert, and you will see why, while fully 
recognizing the “limitations of gramophone music,” I can 
appreciate the reverse of the medal. 
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FIRST ALDERSHOT TATTOO RECORDS 


OR the first time since the inaugura- 

tion of the Aldershot Tattoo 
gramophone records of this interesting 
annual event were issued to coincide 
with this year’s first public perform- 
ance. To make this possible H.M.V. 
went to a good deal of trouble and 
expense and eventually arranged for 
a special performance of the musical 
side to take place in the Rushmore 
Arena. Some of the first waxes were 
completely spoiled by the intrusion of 
aeroplanes within the range of the 
battery of microphones employed. 

It is said that included in the massed 
bands were 204 clarinets. What a 
“tattoo ”’ if the players had possessed 
the Harry Roy temperament ! 


Resistances and Condensers 

We are particularly glad to welcome 
the name of Dubilier in our advertise- 
ment colum»s this month. It has been 
a source of gratification, even of pride, 
to us that our advertisers have 
always been trusted both for the high 
standard of their products and the 
reliability of their service. During 
the past few years we have used many 
types of resistances and condensers 
in the various amplifiers and other 
equipment we have experimented with, 
and we have had many unfortunate 
breakdowns of one kind or another. 
In these circumstances, it is good to be 
able to lay one’s hand on one’s heart 
and say that Dubilier products have 
never let us down. 


F. E. Godfrey (Radio) Ltd. 


No more striking testimony to the 
versatility of this firm of electrical 
reproduction specialists could be founa 
than the details of an order which 
they have just received. Many of the 
mysteries and other attractions of 
certain manufacturers’ stands at last 


year’s Radio Exhibition were evolved 
in Chenies Mews, but this latest 
equipment puts them all in the shade. 

The job includes three units : a high- 
frequency furnace, a supersonic oscil- 
lator with crystal controlled output, 
and a rectifier to supply the necessary 
high-tension current. This last unit 
will give 400 ma. at 10,000 volts. The 
filament current consumption of the 
whole equipment is colossal when 
compared with that of the average 
commercial mains set. 


Collaro Developments 

So long as price reduction does not 
affect quality it is, in these difficult 
times, a topic of interest to most 
people. Accordingly, many gramo- 
phone folk will be interested to know 
that the Collaro “‘ Empire ”’ and No. 32 
induction motors have been reduced 
by 2s. The No. 32 standard pick-up 
unit, which consists of the 32 induction 
motor, the standard type pick-up and 
volume control, all mounted on a 
circular unit plate, now costs £3 18s. 
as against the original price of 4 
guineas ; without volume control the 
price is now £3 14s. A_ similar 
assembly with volume control, but 
fitted with the No. 20 pick-up, costs 
£3 10s. 

The increase of works efficiency 
responsible for these reductions is not, 
however, the only recent Collaro 
development. A new square type 
unit plate fitted with needle cups has 
been produced. It is available in two 
forms corresponding to those men- 


tioned above and has been specifically 


designed to enable manufacturers and 
constructors to dispense with a motor 
board. Units fitted with this new 
plate cost only 2s. more than the 
circular plate units. 

A Collaro D.C. motor, too, is in 
production. It is available as a 


separate component, or fitted to either 
of the unit plate equipments, or it can 
be supplied as the motive power for 
the Collaro Automatic Record Player 
which we reviewed in the January 1934 
issue. This motor is of the universal 
type and is thus suitable for use on 
either D.C. or A.C. mains. 


For the Dealer 

The summer number of _ the 
Marconiphone Mail is full of useful 
data and ideas for the dealer. Of 
special interest are the articles on 
valve developments, on the theory 
and use of neon lamps, and one with 
rather a frank title, ““The Average 
Radio Shop is a Mess! ” 

We learn, by the way, that on 
July 18th the Marconiphone Public 
Address department will have five 
installations in operation for functions 
in various parts of the country, 
including the Pageant of Parliament 
at the Albert Hall. In all there will be 
129 loudspeakers, 14 microphones in 
service, and goodness only knows how 
many miles of cable. 


For Warped Records 

The variable humidity of tropical 
climates is responsible for much trouble 
and worry to the gramophone lover 
who lives under a baking sun. One 
of the chief difficulties is preventing 
records from warping. So acute did 
this trouble become with one particular 
enthusiast—an officer in the Indian 
Army—that he set about designing a 
record press in which records can be 


stored or any individual record can 
be straightened. 


We have not space enough to de- 
scribe it here, but it seems to us a 
perfectly simple and _ sensible idea 
which not even the most stubborn 
record can resist. And it costs only 
12s. 6d. 





Referring to the “J & M” p.m. moving-coil speaker 
the “Gramophone” says (May 1934): 


“. . . there are few permanent magnet speakers 
of this size and type that are nearly so good.” 





Mr. CHRISTOPHER STONE uses a“J & M” 





Leeds Road, Deighton, 





Hear one at Mr. E. M. Ginn’s, 10a Soho Square, W.| 


JAGGAR & MILLINGTON 
Huddersfield 








OUR APPARATUS IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED To INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


HAND MADE BY ENGINEER CRAFTSMEN................ 0... 


NEARLY PERFECT REPRODUCTION.................0::ccccceceee 
IT CANNOT BE CHEAP BUT IT 1S A SOUND INVESTMENT 


F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. 67 GHENIES Mews 
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ELGAR’s ““DREAM CHILDREN’? ON H.Mmv. 
Recording directed by Telephone from his Deathbed 


London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Collingwood: Dream 
Children, Nos. 1 and 2, and Wood- 
land Interlude from Caractacus 
(Elgar). H.M.V. DB2147 (12in., 
6s.).* 

This record was made ‘ under the 
supervision ”’ of the composer. That, 
I take it, was when, during his last 
illness, he heard the recording session 
by telephone line, and made _ his 
comments directly to the conductor. 
There is thus a special cream of 
pleasure in having his ideas as nearly 
carried out, almost, as if he had been 
conducting himself. 

This record is treasurable for its 
own sake, for Dream Children drew 
from him that lovely delicacy of 
feeling behind the poet’s reserve, 
matching the touching longing of 
Lamb’s sketches. You remember how 
delicately Elia evokes the scene— 
John and Alice listening to the father’s 
tales of his boyhood and the old 
house and granny’s love, especially 
for the mettlesome lad who, unlike 
some of the rest of them, did not mope 
and imagine things. Then he tells 
them, with infinite delicacy, of his 
love for their mother, whom he was 
not to marry. He sees her gentle 
soul shining from out Alice’s eyes— 
and suddenly the children begin to 
fade, and there comes the passage that 
pierces the heart: ‘‘We are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 


at all... . We are only what might 


have been. . . .” 


The Triumphal March 

The first piece is very short—the 
old house and the memories we all 
of us cherish, and cannot ever rightly 
tell of ; and (surely it is so with others 
too?) would escape to when the 
world is too much with us. 

The second piece, longer, touches in 
some of the bright days, with the wood- 
wind pipings that seem so easy to put 
in, and are not really ‘* put in,’’ but 
just grow out of the theme and the 
thought about it. At the end the 
first piece’s theme is recalled, as in 
life the care-free memories are always 
mastered by reality : but perhaps, in 
the tenderness of this echo, we may 
find in our dreams a hope that the 
world will not always shatter them. 
And even if that hope too be a dream, 
thank God for our dreaming ! 

The Triumphal March from Elgar’s 
cantata Caractacus (Leeds Festival, 


‘ 


ORCHESTRAL 
Reviewed by 
W. R. Anderson 


1898) was noticed in March, page 396. 
Here is the introduction to Scene 3, 
a morning picture in the forest near 
the Severn. 

The story of the last stand, the 
capture and final pardon of Caractacus, 
the lonely figure who withstood the 
Romans when most of our ancestors 
were overthrown, was set among those 
Malvern hills which Elgar loved, and 
among which he died. This dew-fresh 
couple of pages introduces the scene 
in which, amid the youths and maidens 
gathering flowers for sacred garlands, 
Eigen, Caractacus’s daughter, meets 
her betrothed, Orbin. Here, like 
strawberries and cream, is the familiar 
and never cloying simplicity of Elgar’s 
open-hearted melody —one of his 
sweetest miniatures, with the fullness 
of colour upon it, as when early 
morning makes us see all things as if 
new-created. For varied pleasures, 
this is a record to nap. 


At the Cross-Roads 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Barbirolli: Overture to 


Fra Diavolo (Auber). H.M.V. 
(2644 (12in., 4s.). 


You might wonder, at the start, 
what is going to happen. That series 
of side-drummings (which incidentally 
allows you to compare the real thing, 
and to realise how drum recording, 
even the most difficult, has come on) 
sets the scene for Auber’s tale of 
soldiers and bandits. Then, when the 
perky tunes start, you enjoy the bows’ 
spicy attack, from the first note, and 
mark particularly how meaty is the 
tone they get in soft music. 

Near the end of the side the soldiers 
march off, apparently, and the trum- 
pets announce another scene, where 
derring-do is suggested, with prancing 
horses and gallant brigands (this was 
before Chicago days). 

Listening to this gay farrago, re- 
corded very fully, with just a shade of 
extra reverberation, you can imagine 
the scenes for yourself, and realise 
what a fount of tunes were these 
mid-nineteenth century Frenchmen, 
especially one such as Auber, who made 


about half a hundred operas, light and 
serious, and practically rounded off 
the era of ‘“‘opéra comique” (not 
just “comic opera,” as we know it: 
it started by having spoken dialogue; 
and depending a good deal on wit: 
later it was just a milder form of 
non-solemn ‘‘ grand opera,” mostly 
on the exciting, novelettish romantic 
side). 

He had a good long life to do it in— 
1782-1871—and he was writing for 
about sixty-four of those years! Some 
of us think that a few British Aubers 
would brighten our operatic outlook 
to-day, for it seems clear that our 
genius is not for grand (i.e. heavy) 
opera. Things like the Herbert- 
Reynolds Derby Day. or Dunhill’s 
Tantivy Towers appear likely to ring 
the British opera-bell : but where are 
writers with sufficient wit to supply 
the stage? 


Romanticism 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Manfred Overture (Schu- 
mann) and Overture to Cosi 
fan tutte (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB2189-—90 (12in., 12s.).* 

Here is something on a fairly big 
scale—part of Schumann’s incidental 
music to Byron’s drama Manfred. 

This piece gives a good idea not only 
of Schumann at his best (as regards 
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powerful depiction), but of that self- 
conscious, self-dramatizing fullness 
which is the real definition of 
“romantic,” marking it off from the 
more objective romance of the 
** classics.”” Nowadays, when reaction 
against the nineteenth century has 
caused some zealous composers of the 
** agin the government ”’ type to throw 
away the baby with the bath-water, 
we need, and may in time get, a 
revival of the best sort of romanticism. 


Developing the Theme 


The opening of Manfred is an odd 
instance of an intended effect’s not 
coming off. Those three chords are 
written in syncopation (to register 
agitation, presumably): but how can 
you get off the beat unless it is estab- 
lished? Schumann is, as it were, 
trying to lift himself up by his boot- 
straps. The chords are just three 
plain chords. This, of course, is a 
small point, merely mentioned to 
show that I really was listening (as 
the old competition festival quip goes). 

Just over }$ in. on, in the slow 
introduction, you hear in the violins 
a@ suggestion of the theme which we 
shall soon find lashing out, all the more 
effective for having been foreshadowed 
in this slinky way. You feel that there 
are formidable forces behind the 
curtain. At 1{ in. they take shape. 
At about 2} in. we begin to move 
towards the change. 

An inch and an eighth from the end 
of side 1 we get the second-idea group. 
The rising string figure ({ in. from 
end of side) is another limb of this 
group. The one that immediately 
follows, with the octave drop and the 
special emphasis, is a third. The 
Astarte-love thought is continued until 
about 1} in. on side 2, where Schumann, 
having got some capital ideas, begins 
to develop them. The manipulation 
of form is less gripping: here is one 
of the composer’s weaknesses. He 
never made form his humble servant. 


Real Dramatic Motion 


At the coda (side 3, 1 in.) listen for 
the horns’ warning of death, while the 
aspiring Astarte theme holds out 
hope. Here we are back, after the 
too-formal. development, where the 
imaginative wheels stuck, at real 
dramatic motion—a moving com- 
mentary on Manfred’s last phase and 
death. Remember the date of this— 
1848 : that Beethoven had not so long 
passed, and that programme music 
was to go through some strange hoops 
in the next half-century : and you will 
get the flavour and measure of this 
remarkable music. 

As not infrequently when Dr. Boult 
conducts, I feel that his high integrity 


avoids over-emphasis. Vulgarity is 
impossible, and for his and the re- 
corders’ wisdom and a _ reasonable 
reticence we may be thankful, knowing 
how many of the other sort we cannot 
keep out of the rostrum. I think that 
a steel needle will give you all you 
want. If you still wish a little more 
lift in those surges, there is always the 
blessed power of the imagination, 
through which we can meet the con- 
ductor half-way, and so enjoy his 
work to the full. 

Hearing the overture to Cosi fan 
tutte, with its delicious wood-wind 
prattle and strings’ busyness, we may 
well envy those lucky enough to enjoy 
it in the elegant new Glyndebourne 
opera theatre. It is in such sought-out 
surroundings that Mozart is best 
appreciated, and, in particular, the 
perfect finish of so sweetly frivolous a 
work as this. 

Everybody’s Doing It! is a good 
English title: the theme is the good 
old one of a bet about woman’s 
fickleness. Two ladies’ lovers disguise 
themselves and woo afresh, in order to 
test the girls’ constancy. It is just not 
to be taken seriously ; yet Mozart can 
bring in sentiment and not let it be 
felt a spoil-sport. 

The overture, put on the disc in the 
right spirit of vivacious frothiness, 
makes a startling contrast to Schu- 
mann’s soul-searchings. 


Gusto and Good Humour ! 


Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: Marche Joyeuse and 
Habanera (Chabrier). Decca- 
Polydor CA8179 (12in., 4s.). 
This recording suffers a little from 
the reverberation. It sounds rather 
“‘staring,’’ which is perhaps no great 
harm, for Chabrier was a man of 
gusto and good-humour, who never 
managed to get in the early toil that 
matters so much to a composer who, 
though he has a fresh point of view to 
state, seeks to do it (especially in 
opera) in a world of highly-trained 
rivals. He was in business too long, 
in a life that was too short (1841-94). 

His Wagnerian enthusiasm, shown 
in his opera Gwendoline, might have 
done more for French music if French 
musicians (as a whole) had ever been 
willing to learn from anybody. The 
smaller yet more immediately tasty 
fruits of another enthusiasm, that for 
Spanish music, produced the rhapsody, 
Espana, that is so well liked, and this 
Habanera, one of the Spanish dance- 
and-song lurings that apparently came 
from Africa, in the beginning. 

Chabrier is a good lively companion, 


*From the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
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of whom we ought to hear samples 
more often. Apart from the matter 
of reverberation, the spirit and colour 
in this disc are very pleasing. 


Quills for Bows 


Bournemouth Orchestra, conducted 
by Godfrey: Carlsbad Doll Dance 
(Pleier) and Oriental Dance 
(White). H.M.V. DB1388 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

If we can’t get to the pier, the pier 
will come to us. Here are Sir Dan’s 
strings playing with quills instead of 
bows, and producing an effect rather 
like that of young guitars, not yet in 
their full biting strength. 

Neither has this sample of Pleier’s 
the breezy freshness that (being no 
smoker) I take to be guaranteed by the 
familiar picture of the Jack-tar on the 
posters. All doll music seems to 
sound alike; but puppets need not 
live in a mere Manchukuo of music, 
surely ? 

I like the other dance better, not 
because it lives up to its title more 
truly (it is Caledonian Market 
“Oriental ’’), but because it has a 
tramp-cyclist ingenuousness of lollop— 
a little character. Its sub-title is 
** Novelty Duet,” but the novelty must 
be meant in a Pickwickian (or seaside 
bazaar) sense. 

Xylophone and ’cello are the amiable 
jog-trotters in this crisply recorded 
time- (and mind-) passer. 


A Shakespearean Winner 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). H.M.V. 
DB2195 (12in., 6s.). 

It is a little striking that the only 
two composers who made successful 
operas out of Falstaff—Verdi and 
Nicolai—both made this their swan- 
song. 

Nicolai, the earlier, died, at thirty- 
nine, a few weeks after the production 
of his work (1849). Verdi, who wrote 
his setting in 1893, at more than 
double Nicolai’s age, lived eight years 
longer, to see it highly successful, yet 
above people’s heads just then. 

The Nicolai took only twenty-seven 
years to reach Covent Garden. Slow 
but sure. 

Very tasty are the wind suavities 
in this recording, and the pit-a-pat 
of the strings. The tiptoe poise and 
little eager stresses of the playing are 
heard without our feeling that we are 
being nudged to listen to them. It is 
not difficult to hear how good for 
Nicolai was his period of Italian study. 
It would have improved a good many 
of his too-sober German contem- 
poraries. 
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BACH’S PRESENT TO FREDERICK 
THE GREAT 


The lives of composers are supposed 
to be romantic. Actually, most of 
them have been humdrum. 

John Sebastian Bach was_ twice 
married and had twenty children. 

His second son, Charles Philip 
Emanuel, became court musician to 
Frederick the Great. 

Frederick repeatedly asked old John 
Sebastian to visit him, and he at last 
did so, in 1747. 

The King usually held a private 
concert in the evening, himself playing 
the flute. It was when everyone had 
taken his place, one evening, that 
a list of passengers who had just 
arrived by the stage coach was handed 
to him. He jumped up, exclaiming : 
‘* Gentlemen, old Bach has arrived! ”’ 
sent for Bach without letting him stop 
to change out of his travelling clothes, 
and abandoned the concert. 

Frederick took Bach round, showing 
him his new Silbermann pianos, then, 
when Bach asked for a theme for 
improvisation, asked for a six-part 
fugue on the theme he played, which 
Bach, of course, at once supplied. 

When Bach got home he determined 
to show Frederick what he really 
could do with that theme, and the 
result is the Musikalisches Opfer, or 
Musical Offering, which he sent to him. 
Thirteen months ago H.M.V. gave us 
one movement, the six-part Ricercare. 

Now we have : 


The Italian Trio (Alfredo Casella, 
piano ; Alberto Poltronieri, violin ; 
Arturo Bonucci, ’cello): Trio from 
Musikalisches Opfer (Musical Offer- 
ing), Part 1, Largo; Part 2, 
Allegro; Part 3, Andante; and 
Part 4, Allegro (Bach : arr. Casella). 
H.M.V. DB2168-9 (two 12in., 6s. 
each).* 


Frederick the Great played the 
flute, so Bach wrote several movements 
for a trio of flute, violin and clavier, 
four of which Casella has here arranged 
for violin, cello, and piano, making 
a typical Bach trio-sonata. 

Everyone who wants all the first-rate 
Bach he can lay his hands on should 
make sure of this pair of discs, as 
should everyone who wants really 
delightful music ; especially if he is 
prepared to take the trouble to get to 
know it, though I doubt if anyone will 
find that the least trouble. Anyone 
who has to discriminate with rigid 
economy might, if his standards of 
recording are very exclusive, be well 
advised to hear the records first. 

To hear Frederick’s theme, listen to 
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the violin 1} in. before the end of 
side 2: five slowish, emphatic notes, 
answered by a bit of chromatic scale 
and a prolonged cadence. 

The first movement starts off with 
a subject of its own, high in the ’cello, 
answered at 7 in. by violin. 

The connection with Frederick’s 
theme is in the bass, which rises 
gradually from the first of those four 
notes to the fourth, then (just before 
violin finishes the theme of this 
movement) drops to the fifth note. 


Assimilate it by Degrees 


At } in. notice the expressive phrase 
in ‘cello, answered again by violin, 
then in the bass (piano)—and you have 
the whole material of the movement. 

The great thing in all four move- 
ments, as in most Bach, is to hear it 
through a few times with easy-going 
attention, by which you automatically 
and involuntarily memorise the tunes; 
then to keep your ears open for all 
that’s going on (i.e. for themes, in 
other words the melodies), whether at 
the top, at the bottom, or somewhere 
in the middle. 

’ Cello leads off again in the second 
movement, with a long, gay fugal 
subject, again answered by violin. 
At § in. comes a modulation to the 
dominant, ‘cello starts the subject 
again, then Frederick’s theme comes 
striding in in the bass (piano). 

There may seem to be more gusto 
than clarity at times in the playing 
(perhaps on the piano), which other- 
wise is of the first order throughout, 
but my impression is that this playing 
ought to have been recordable without 
any taming down. Notice the three 
slow rising notes, and the sighing 
answer, at the start of the third 
movement. 


A Rollicking Finale 


The Finale has a rollicking fugal 
subject, given out by violin, answered 
by ‘cello at } in. (in the middle, at alto 
pitch—you won’t distinguish this till 
you know the tune). This subject is 
Frederick’s theme with passing notes 
put in between the first and second, 
second and third, and fourth and fifth 
notes. 

Casella’s arrangement consists chiefly 
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of the working out of the keyboard 
part. In Bach’s day there was a 
recognised art of playing from a 
** thorough-bass,”’ or “ figured bass ”’ ; 
i.e. improvising a keyboard part from 
a mere bass, below which the composer 
wrote figures which indicated the basic 
harmony. Casella has made perfect 
Bach of this. Once or twice we may 
fancy we detect a Casella touch; for 
instance, certain passing notes at the 
very beginning (about } in.), or some 
chromatics at about }? in. on side 2; 
but every note is in the Bach spirit, 
and I think no more than the letter. 


An Ideal Performance 


Pro Arte Quartet (Onneau, Halleux, 
Prevost and Maas): String Quartet 
No. 2 in D (Borodin). H.M.V. 
DB2150-3, or Automatic couplings 
DB7655-8 (four 12in., 24s., in album 
(No. 211) with notes).* 

This (apparently the first) recording 
of the String Quartet No. 2 in D 
is of universal and instant appeal 
because it is fresh, lyrical, spontaneous, 
simple but sensitive in spirit, but also 
extremely good quartet music. 

The Pro Arte Quartet give us, as 
usual, what we feel is the ideal per- 
formance ; and the recording, in spite 
of certain remarks I shall make, more 
than satisfies. 

There is special interest at the very 
outset, the first subject (a) being 
started by ’cello at high, alto pitch, 
with violin 2 and viola accompanying 
below (each on his bottom note but 
one). 

This first subject (a) holds the field 
till nearly an inch after the start of the 
record, when a new tune (b) appears 
in violin 1. Mr. Calvacoressi, in 
Mr. Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music, followed by ‘“ W.L.” 
in the H.M.V. notes, considers: this a 
mere development of (a), though all 
they have in common is a charac- 
teristic Borodin little flourish (a kind 
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of “‘mordent ’’), and calls this merely 
a bridge passage. But surely we must 
give this its due as second subject, and 
not the minor-mode theme (c), which 
starts just short of 1} in., especially 
as (b) returns so gorgeously, in ’cello, 
at 1 in., (c) being brushed aside. The 
Recapitulation (on. side 2) certainly 
triumphantly vindicates (b)’s claims. 
The Development section of the move- 
ment begins 1} in. before the end of 
side 1; it is all very clear. The 
Recapitulation fills side 2, and though 
it has interesting points of its own, 
they explain themselves as well as 
they could be explained in a few words. 
The second movement is a Scherzo, 
but in “sonata” form: first subject 
at once, second (suggesting Wagner’s 
flower-maidens of Parsifal, whom 
Borodin certainly did not know) at 
# in., Development at 1} in., with new, 
tripping idea just before 1} in., 
Recapitulation 13 in. before the end. 


A Favourite Movement 


The third movement is that favourite 
Nocturne. 

Notice the exquisite texture when 
violin 1 takes up the tune: wide 
spacing, simple sustained chords in 
violin 2 and ’cello, the tune away up 
at the top, viola weaving a slow, 
expressive counterpoint in his lower 
register. 

A contrasting idea enters about 
1 in. before the end of the first side and 
development of both themes begins 
a little later. When the principal 
melody returns in full (at # in. on 
side 5), violin 1 echoes ’cello, in canon, 
a beat after, and violin 2 similarly 
echoes violin 1 when he takes up the 
tune again. Borodin shows here that 
there is nothing lacking in his tech- 
nique. 


You must decide 


In the Finale Borodin tries to 
follow Beethoven in making his music 
argue. He is successful, but what the 
argument is worth is for the listener 
to decide for himself. 

Violins (in octaves) give out a 
phrase (i), answered by another (ii) in 
viola and ’cello (also in octaves). 
At ? in. a quick pace sets in, ’cello 
starting off with (ii), over which viola 
enters with (i)., Next, violin 2 enters 
with (i), viola carrying on with (ii), 
’cello with free counterpoint—then 
violin 1 enters similarly. A double 
fugue, in fact, but not in earnest ; 
at 1} in. a free melody enters (not too 
clearly)—the second subject. 

I need say no more than that the 
Development section begins 12 in. 
before the end of the first side, and 
plays about with all three themes ; 
and the very last phrase of the first 
side is the beginning of the Recapitula- 
tion. 


Artur Schnabel and Members of the Pro 
Arte String Quartet : Piano Quartet in 
G minor (for piano, violin, viola and 
*cello), K478 (Mozart), H.M.V. 
DB2155-8, or Automatic couplings 
DB7665-8 (four 12in., in album, 
with notes, 24s.).* 


The first side of these records gives 
us the whole of the first part (the 
Enunciation) of the first movement ; 
the second side merely repeats side 1. 
But the half has not yet been told— 
the second half, that is; for side 3 
contains the rest of the movement 
(except the Coda), and side 4 repeats 
the whole of side 3 (adding the Coda). 


Mozart and G Minor 


Abert says, in the Cobbett Survey 
(which I have already mentioned 
above) : ‘‘ G minor with Mozart always 
stands for something out of the 
ordinary ”’ ; and till we reach the final 
Rondo we find Mozart in one of his 
darkest moods. Anyone who does not 
know the work should hear side 4— 
but also side 1, because the charming 
second subject of the first movement 
comes under the shadow of the general 
mood in the Recapitulation. Hear also 
sides 6 and 8. 

The general procedure throughout 
the work is the conventional one of the 
time: each theme as it comes given 
out by strings and repeated by piano, 
or vice versa. The first subject of the 
first movement is an exception, being 
mainly made out of the stern phrase 
with which it opens in all instruments 
in unison, and the answering phrase, 
with its run down the scale, on the 
piano. 


Lacking in Grace? 


This first subject and its prolonga- 
tion in the bridge passage are very 
broadly laid out, and the second 
subject (violin, accompanied by viola 
and ’cello) does not arrive till nearly 
an inch before the end of side 1. 

As already stated, side 2 repeats the 
Enunciation, side 3 has the Develop- 
ment section and Recapitulation (start- 
ing just under 1 in.), and side 4 repeats 
side 3, adding a Coda on the last } in. 

The second movement is in a familiar 
slow-movement form : “‘ sonata ”’ with- 
out a Development. 

The second subject begins just about 
half-way through side 5 (at about 
1? in.) : a sentence on strings, answered 
by one on piano, repeated with réles 
reversed. 

Side 6 leads, with a_ half-dozen 
phrases, into the Recapitulation. 
Hardly anything need be said of the 
Rondo. The second subject is one of 
those delightful nursery-tune themes of 
Mozart. It is introduced by strings 
at 14 in. on side 7 (not the melody on 
piano } in. before). 

The recording is good, though 
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perhaps not superlative. The per- 
formance is unquestionably good, but 
seems to me to lack, at any rate in the 
piano part, the finishing, vitalising 
sparkle of subtle refinement and grace. 


Moyse (flute), Godeau (clarinet), 
Dherin and Piard (bassoons), 
(trumpets), 


Foveau and Vignal 
Lafosse and Delbos (trombones), 
conducted by Igor Stravinsky : Octet 
for Wind Instruments (Stravinsky). 
Columbia LX308-9 (two 12in., 12s.). 


‘The whole construction is wholly 
an affirmation of the equilibrium of 
the superficies and the formative 
volume.’’ In these words, and many 
others like them, does Arthur Lourié, 
in the Cobbett Survey, elucidate for us 
the Stravinsky Octet. 

And I am going to boast that I 
know what he means. “The basic 
principle of the facture of the Octet,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ consists in its colourless- 
ness, in the suppression of tone- 
painting. At the same time the réle 
of timbre not only remains but is 
further enhanced.” 


Stravinsky IS a Genius 


After saying that the interest of this 
Octet is the same in nature as that of 
a Bach fugue or chorale, M. Lourié 
concludes: ‘‘A living reception is 
born here, not in ‘ feeling’ but in the 
contemplation of the self-contained, 
pure musical form. This is not the 
creation of a new esthetic experiment, 
but the restoration of that which has 
been neglected and lost.” 

Well and good; it is excellent to 
restore good things that have been 
lost, among them, in music, a pure 
interest in “line.” But it is typical 
of modern philosophy that something 
must be denied, abandoned. But true 
art does not deny and destroy; it 
merely restores a balance. It is yet 
to be seen whether Stravinsky’s art is 
mainly a sterile archaism. What we 
must admit is that he is a genius and 
often produces delightful, if seldom 
unmarred, music, in spite of himself. 


The Undeniable Virtue 


The Octet is one of the first works 
of his new, pseudo-Bach style. As 
M. Lourié says, it “‘ was the decisive 
turning to the new path.” And I am 
sceptical of any significance in it other 
than experimental. Get it, but keep 
it to yourself; your friends will 
certainly think you’ve got hold of a 
curiosity in the form of an incredibly 
bad ex-Servicemen’s “band.” No 
analysis short of a detailed one, 
filling at least a page, would be much 
use. But the one indubitable virtue is 
the absolute, perfect clarity ; and as 
you listen, more and more ideas sort 
themselves out unaided. The record- 
ing seems to be almost perfect. 
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REMARKABLE MUSIC FROM 
POLAND 


Joseph Szigeti on Columbia 


Joseph Szigeti, Nikita de Magaloff: 
Myths for violin and piano, Op. 30 
(The Fountain of Arethusa) (Karol 
Szymanovski) ; Flight of the Bumble- 
bee (Rimsky-Korsakov, arr. Hart- 
mann) and Pastorale (Stravinsky). 
Columbia LX307 (12in., 6s.). 


Only four months ago I wrote in 
THE GRAMOPHONE: “ Thibaud earns 
an immense debt of gratitude by 
recording on H.M.V. DB2006 a very 
notable piece of music.” The piece 
was The Fountain of Arethusa. Now 
here it is again. 

Of Karol Szymanovski I must be 
content here to say that he is a very 
remarkable Polish composer, now about 
fifty years old, of whose music what 
very little we know in London whets 
our appetite for more. 

The myth, briefly, is this : Arethusa 
was the name of a famous fountain in 
Ortygia. Arethusa was reputed to 
have been one of Diana’s nymphs, and 
to have been pursued, when bathing, 
by the river god as far as Ortygia. 
She appealed to Diana, who turned her 
into a fountain. 

The myth is suitably rounded off 
by the fact that the waters of the 
fountain preserve their purity, not 
merging in the muddy river water. 


Grand Fiddle Work 


At the moment of reviewing I have 
to rely on my memory of the Thibaud 
record for comparison; but I think 
this new Columbia is definitely the 
better, and I am sure I prefer the 
fiddle tone. Occasionally one suspects 
that the pianist has been a little 
timid—for this is really a duet for 
violin and piano—but almost through- 
out Nikita de Magaloff is fully worthy 
of this great fiddler. 

Moreover, the other music on 
Szigeti’s record cuts more ice. Flight 
of the Bumble-bee arranges excellently 
for violin and piano and here is a 
marvel of fiddle articulation (I should 
imagine it might be useful in gramo- 
phone tests). 


Charming Pastorale 


Stravinsky’s Pastorale is charming, 
and few people should jib at it, surely. 
I have not yet been able to obtain 
particulars about it—it seems to be 
the same Pastorale as was recorded 
by a mainly-wind quintet only two 
months ago, and I must admit, though 
I have not the space to say why, it is 
better in that scoring. 
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Arthur Rubinstein: Mazurka in B 
major, Op. 63, No. 1; Mazurka in 
D major, Op. 33, No. 2, and Berceuse, 
Op. 57 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2149 
(12in., 6s.). 

A correspondent and I have lately 
been telling one another in THE 
GRAMOPHONE what priceless gems the 
young Russian pianist Horowitz has 
been producing, with his records of 
Chopin Mazurkas. Now the brilliant 
Polish pianist, Arthur Rubinstein, has 
recorded the above two of them. 

And I may remind you that the Polish 
side of Chopin never came out more 
strongly than in his Mazurkas. When, 
with the Horowitz records so fresh in 
mind, one hears this record, one 
exclaims at once “Poles apart!” 
without dreaming of any pun. Rubin- 
stein has in all his playing a perfectly 
legitimate swagger and verve; no 
great pianist ever stamped music more 
plainly with his own hall-mark, without 
distorting it. 

Both pianists are subtle, but 
Horowitz has a subtler subtlety ; 
Rubinstein’s subtlety is the more 
physical, Horowitz’s the more spiritual. 
If Rubinstein were to ape Horowitz’s 
subtlety, he would probably be fussy ; 
if Horowitz were to ape Rubinstein’s 
special style of verve, he would prob- 
ably lose his subtlety. 

In a review of the Berceuse,W. R. A. 
wrote some months ago: ‘“ The 
question arises, how much rubato would 
the cradle have?” That question 
arises again here. With W.R.A., I 
like the Berceuse comparatively simple. 
I am not very enthusiastic about this 
version, but it is worth having for the 
final bars alone. 


More Chopin and some Liszt 


Simon Barer : Waltz in A flat major, Op. 
42 (the “‘two-four’’ waltz) (Chopin) 
and Etude in F minor (No. 2 of 
Three Concert Studies), Op. 42 (Liszt). 
H.M.V. DB2166 (12in., 6s.). 

The name of Simon Barer does not 
seem to have been before the gramo- 
phone public since March 1932. Then, 
as now, he had recorded Chopin’s 
A-flat Waltz. 

As did the former reviewer, I find 
the waltz rather slapdash, though, 
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I think, note-perfect. In the- Liszt 
he is brilliant ; never have I heard such 
finger work. The music surely owes 
something to Chopin’s Ballade in the 
same key. But it is perhaps worth 
hearing once in a while. 


Sigfrid Grundeis: Etude in F minor, 
No. 2 of Three Concert Studies (Liszt), 
and Eroica, No. 7 of Etudes d’Exe- 
cution Transcendante (Liszt). Decca- 
Polydor PO5094 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This version of the F minor Etude, 

here entitled Leggierezza, is without 

the introductory recitative. The re- 
cording is less strong (by which I do 

not mean merely less loud); but I 

should judge that the performance is 

only a little less brilliant. 

Most people, however, will probably 
find Hroica the more significant. 
Performance and recording are both 
very fair. 


Debussy—and a Handel Favourite 


Mark Hambourg: La Cathédrale 
Engloutie (The Submerged Cathedral, 
from Book | of the Preludes)( Debussy) 
and Air-with-Variations from the 
Keyboard Suites (known as The 
Harmonious Blacksmith) (Handel). 
H.M.V. C2667 (12in., 4s.). 

One might expect this to be a study 
in contrasts—but no ; Hambourg has 
made them both his own, and in no 
limited sense. He plays both equally 
in his own well-known style. 

It must be said that one becomes a 
little bothered about crotchets and 
minims in the Debussy. And I 
personally can’t help wondering if 
Handel mightn’t have preferred a 
little more clarity and precision, even 
at the cost of some “fire.” 


An Exquisite Miniature 


Lionel Tertis: Old German Love Song 
and Songs my Mother taught me 
(Dvorak). Columbia DB1390 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

You may have many treasures for 
your gramophone at half-a-crown each 
nowadays. Here is one. 

Our viola player, Lionel Tertis, has 
very few rivals. He enriches our 
musical experience with the traditional 
Old German Love Song. It is one of 
the loveliest and most lingering songs 
I have ever heard. Never did the 
accents of true love sound more deeply, 
peacefully, or soothingly. I imagine 
the arrangement is Tertis’s own— 
I fancy I recognise his tones and 
touch, and there is a whole art in the 
orchestration. 

I am not going to pretend to say 
whether you will like his arrangement 
of Dvorak’s Songs my Mother taught 
me. All I will say is that Dvorak 
would have been interested in it as 
string music. 
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GEORGES THILL REAPPEARS 


French tenor in Liszt’s Liebestraum 


The slack season has set in for 
recordings in this category. 

From my meagre parcel of seven 
records I cannot pick out a single one 
and say that it is likely to be, or ought 
to be, a popular success. There is no 
sensational debut. 

And yet my little lot is not devoid 
of interest. Gramophonically speaking, 
new ground is broken with the issue 
of a rather intriguing light opera duet 
and one of Gounod’s unfamiliar songs 


SONGS 
Reviewed by H. F. V. L. 





(coupled with one of the most popular 
melodies ever written). There is also 
the first electric recording of an 
operatic vocal waltz that at one time 
was certainly a general favourite. 





GEORGES THILL (tenor).—Liebes- 
traum (Liszt,- words by Henneve) 
and Medje—Arabian Song (Gounod, 
words by Barbier), both in French 
with instrumental accompaniment. 
Col. LX310, 12in., 6s. 

Even though the recorder is inclined 
to flatter him a little, M. Thill has a 
fine voice and is a very capable artist. 
He gives us some good, honest, 
straightforward singing in these two 
songs, neither of which really amounts 
to much ; the Liszt melody is, however, 
a world-wide favourite and Gounod’s 
Arabian Song is an interesting novelty 
so far as records go. 

This latter song seems to be a sort 
of serenade by a disappointed lover, 
dying for love of a lady who is unkind 
enough to turn a deaf ear to his 
pleading. The recording is good. To 
be consistent in my criticisms, I should 
strafe someone for having had the 
impudence to convert a composition 
for pianoforte into a song; but the 
Liebestraum adaptation is a fait 
accompli of a good many years’ 
standing. Naturally enough the piano- 
forte figures prominently in its accom- 
paniment; it is a pity that strings 
were included at all, for they are a 
hindrance rather than a help. 


LILY PONS (soprano).—Waltz Song 
from Mireille (Gounod—Carré and 
Mistral) and The Doll’s Song from 
The Tales of Hoffmann (Offen- 
bach) ; both in French with orch. 
under G. Cloez. Parlo. RO20255, 
10in., 4s. 

Gounod’s opera Mireille would be 
interesting if only for the fact that it 
has a happy ending, although in its 
original form the finale was tragic. 

In this country the work is best 
known by its melodious overture and 
its vocal waltz, which was interpolated 
at the same time that sadness in the 
score gave way to joy. The words, 
““O légére hirondelle, messagére fidéle, 


vers mon ami vole gaiment ..., etc.,” 
are of little consequence, but the 
tuneful melody, richly ornamented, 
makes the song a very attractive show- 
piece. 

Those who know their Hoffmann 
will remember the wonderful mechani- 
cal doll, that could walk and talk and 
dance and sing; in fact, though the 
librettist is silent on the point, it must 
have been trained to sing at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The doll’s famous solo 
Les oiseaux dans la charmille is not 
too easy to sing well; it must be 
rendered without the slightest sign of 
human feeling. Usually, but not in 
this record, there is an amusing bit 
of fooling, when the “‘ works ’’ begin 
to run down and the spring has to be 
wound up. 

Mme. Lily Pons has had some 
remarkably flattering Press publicity 
quite recently. In view of this, her 
record may prove a trifle disappointing, 
for there is nothing in it to suggest 
that she is (figuratively) head and 
shoulders above most of her coloratura 
rivals. Still, apart from a slight edge 
on the voice now and then, there is 
little or nothing to call for adverse 
comment. Both airs are neatly and 
prettily sung in the true French style 
and the record is well worth hearing. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and 
HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor). 
—O holdes Bild, pts. I and I, from 
The Barber of Bagdad (Peter 
Cornelius), in German’ with 
orchestra. Parlo. R1853, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 


I have long been friendly with the 
barber of Seville, but have only just 
been introduced to the Arabian knight 
of the scissors who, like his fore- 
runner, seems to have been both a 
chatterbox and a general factotum. 
The chatterbox tradition, I have 
noticed, is still cherished by the 
fraternity. Cornelius, who is_ best 
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Georges Thill 


known in England by his songs, had 
his comic opera produced at Weimar 
in 1858. The barber, who is a bass, 
does not figure in the duet under notice, 
which is sung by the lovers in the opera. 

It is pleasant to find that Herr Groh, 
for once, has neither flown too high 
nor sunk too low. He is well worth 
hearing in light music of this kind. 
The soprano, as one might anticipate, 
is equally at home with the music. 
The result is that the artists give us 
quite an attractive little record of a 
pretty but rather conventional love 
scene. 


MARCEL WITTRISCH (tenor).—Wie 
eiskalt ist dies Hiandchen from 
Die Bohéme (Puccini) and Hier 
an dem Herzen treu geborgen from 
Carmen (Bizet), both in German 
with Berlin S.O. Orch. under 
Erich Orthmann. H.M.V. DB4408, 
12in., 6s.* 

To be perfectly sure that everybody 
knows what this record contains let 
me explain that the Boheme aria is 
Che gelida manina (Your tiny hand is 
frozen) and the Carmen excerpt is the 
well-known Flower Song. 

Wittrisch is a very capable German 
tenor. The voice is now and then a 
trifle husky or throaty and there is a 
suspicion of effort in the singing. Save 
for one real outburst the singing of the 
Flower Song is restrained, perhaps 
too much so. 

The poet’s song, on the other hand, 
is marked by some rather violent 
contrasts, as, for instance, when from 
a quiet introduction there springs a 
startling fortissimo request for per- 
mission to say ‘‘ who I am”’ which is 
much more like a Hitlerian command. 
On the whole, though, the tenor makes 
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a@ good job of both airs, which suffer 
somewhat owing to the German texts. 
They do not sound so well as the 
originals nor do they always fit the 
music accurately. The orchestra is a 
joy to listen to and the recording is 
first-rate. 


ANNE ROSELLE (soprano).—In questa 
reggia and Del primo pianto from 
Turandot (Puccini), in German 
with orchestra. Decca CA8180, 
12in., 4s. 

In my humble opinion the music 
allotted to Princess Turandot is not 
of much account, while it is fiendish 
stuff to sing. Hence I am not prepared 
to criticise too harshly anyone who can 
make a tolerably successful job of 
singing it, and Anne Roselle certainly 
does that. The voice is on the thin 
side and the tone not always steady, 
yet it is of a pleasant quality and the 
high notes are clear and bright. 

What is really lacking is power. 
In questa reggia simply wants to be 
banged out, and to make it palatable 
it wants the gorgeous stage spectacle 
thrown in. Del primo pianto, from the 
last act, is tiresome in any circum- 
stances and I rather fancy it is part of 
the score that Puccini did not write. 

If this record is a quite modern 
production the recording is none too 
good. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor). — What 
were my songs did I not sing to 
thee from The King’s Page (W. W. 
Goetze, O. Felix and J. Rheinberg) 
and When I was a child (Gretsch- 
ner-Bulcke), both in German with 
orchestra. Parlo. RO20254, 10in., 
4s. 


This Tauber disc is much better 
recorded than some others that have 
recently come my way. The singing 
is good, in the style to which we have 
long been accustomed. This sort of 
stuff must be child’s play to Herr 
Richard. 

It is rather sad, when I have a 
chance to say something nice about 
a Tauber record, that I must complain 
of the comparative dullness of the 
songs. When I was a child is simply 
boring. The other one, a love song, 
s not too bad. The extraordinary 
English title, which is easier to 
grasp when paraphrased to “Did I 
not sing my songs to you,”’ and which 
is intended to be a literal translation 
of the German, doesn’t seem quite 
right. I make the song out to be 
‘““May I not sing you my songs, may 
I not find happiness with you, .. . 
will you not give me your love? ”’ and 
so on, but for all that I may be mis- 
taken. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor). — No, 
iaccio non son from i 
(Leoncavallo), in Italian with 
orch. under John Barbirolli ; and 
Si, fui soldato from Andrea Chénier 
(Giordano), in Italian, with mem- 
bers of the La Scala Orch. under 
Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. DA1312, 
10in., 4s. 

There is‘a marked difference between 
the recording of the Pagliacci, pre- 
sumably done in London, and the 
Andrea Chénier, recorded in Italy. 
The former is definitely the better. 

This is the most disappointing Gigli 
record I have heard for a long time. 
Let us take No, Pagliaccio non son 
first. 

Everyone must surely recognise this 
as Canio’s great outburst in the 
“play within a play ” when he throws 
aside play-acting and becomes “a 
man again ’’—or madman if you like— 
in real earnest. It is a fine dramatic 
scene and next to the prologue the 
best thing in the opera. But the 
composer intended it to be sung and 
I am sorry to find that the world’s 
greatest tenor considers it may in parts 
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be shouted. Apart from this he takes 
it at too uniformly brisk a pace and 
so sacrifices the advantage of a little 
contrast. Thus he might have re- 
deemed himself to some extent by 
slowing down and for the expressive 
eantabile phrases beginning with 
Sperai, tanto il delirio accecato m’aveva 
(I hoped, in my passion so blindly 
confiding). I’m afraid Gigli is un- 
suited to heavy dramatic réles. 

Turning to the other side, we find 
ourselves in the midst of the French 
Revolution with Andrea Chénier, poet, 
dreamer and — strangely enough — 
revolutionary, arraigned before that 
bloodthirsty ruffian Fouquier Tinville 
and making his so-called defence. I 
have heard Gigli sing the excerpt 
better than he did when this record 
was made and yet there is not much 
to grumble at him for, save the fact 
that he does not sing the final ma 
lasciami Vonor proudly and boldly. 
The weakness lies in Giordano’s music, 
which at this point is poor and makes 
S2, fui soldato show up poorly against 
the Improvviso or Come un bel & di 
Maggio. 


AUSTRALIAN SINGERS in 
DUET from “ISRAEL in EGYPT” 





SONGS 
Reviewed by R. W. 





From Handel to Moody and Sankey 
is a far cry, yet my collection this 
month touches both these points as 
well as stopping at most stations on 
the way. 

By far the most important record 
in this section is of a duet from Handel’s 
little heard ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.’’ The 
work was broadcast some months 
back, and readers may remember the 
naive attempts at programme music 
in that part dealing with the plagues. 
Here we have Harold Williams and 
Malcolm McEachern singing The Lord 
is a Man of War to an orchestral 
accompaniment that serves to remind 
us that Handel was born in the same 
year as Bach, whose influence here is 
unmistakable. The voices form an 
interesting contrast, especially as both 
singers hail from Australia; Mr. 
Williams’ rather incisive production 
has always bothered recorders, while 
Mr. McEachern’s smoothness (a rare 
quality in a bass singer) actually 
requires a certain amplification to 
achieve a proper balance. It is to be 
hoped that the courageous enterprise 
behind the issue of this record will meet 





with some response and that we shall 
continue to hear these two superb 
singers in worthy music. 

The reverse contains the Gendarmes’ 
Duet from Offenbach’s ‘‘Geneviéve de 
Brabant,’’ one of the composer’s few 
popular songs in this country ; it has 
a comic swagger akin to the policemen 
in *‘ The Pirates.’’ (Columbia DX585, 
4s.) 

The month has brought a spate of 
tenors, each with a large public, and 
each exploiting the peculiar manner- 
isms that have brought them such 
affection. 

Pride of place goes to Derek Oldham 
for his choice of songs, His singing 
of Rachmaninoff’s O Cease Thy 
Singing should bring support to Mr. 
Holt’s scheme for an album of 
Rachmaninoff songs. He has been 
given a rather sickly accompaniment 
including the LElectronde, Herr 
Taubmann’s intriguing music-hall act, 
already heard on records and of no 
use whatever in the present instance ; 
it is fortunately smothered for the 
most part by the rest of the orchestra ; 
in any case why this unnecessary 
expense when all the song asks is a 
simple piano? 

However, you must have this record, 
because on the reverse Mr. Oldham 
gives his finest recorded performance 
to date, Moffat’s arrangement of 
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Turn Ye to Me, magnificent in its 
simplicity. (H.M.V. B8180, 2s. 6d.) 


Donald Ford’s Prayer to Our Lady 
has enjoyed a phenomenal success 
among modern English songs and 
there should be many to welcome this 
new recording by John McCormack. 
It is by no means an ideal performance, 
but the end is a consolation after the 
over-elaboration of the beginning. 
Sanderson’s Charm Me Asleep on the 
reverse is more satisfactory, being 
sung with the requisite restraint. 
Edwin Schneider accompanies. (H.M.V. 
DA1287, 4s.) 


It is interesting to turn from 
McCormack to his fellow-countryman, 
Danny Malone—from the trained to 
the untrained, although I gather that 
Mr. Malone has been studying since 
we last heard him. There is no gainsay- 
ing his unaffected charm in two Irish 
songs, The Hills of Donegal (Sanderson 
again) and The Bard of Armagh in 
Herbert Hughes’ arrangement. It is 
a pity that the latter, which is the 
genuine article, should be marred by 
the inartistic introduction of a marimba. 
(H.M.V. B8128, 2s. 6d.) 


Hubert 
Eisdell 





Re-crossing St. George’s Channel, 
we have Hubert Eisdell joining the 
moonstruck ; his songs are Pale Moon, 
by Knight Logan, described as an 
Indian Love Song, and Back o’ the 
Moon from ‘‘ The Mill of Dreams,” 
by Eric Coates, both with piano 
accompaniment with the addition of 
a flute in the former, presumably to 
provide an Oriental atmosphere. From 
a technical point of view, this is 
the finest recording of the month. 
(Columbia DB1392, 2s. 6d.) 


Frank Titterton, the Gerontius at 
Hereford last year, continues to plough 
his way through the popular ditties 
of the moment. 


Always, despite its reminiscent title, 
is an excellent light song, which Mr. 
Titterton sings with all the power at 
his command, which is not inconsider- 
able ; indeed, it is enough without the 
slightest amplification. His voice has 
that barytone quality which some 
thought had died with Caruso. 


About Pola’s For Love of You on 
the reverse, the least said the better. 
The accompanimént in each case is 
by Fred Hartley’s Quintet. (Decca 
F5008, 1s. 6d.) 


Herbert Ernst Groh, who last month 
gave us some Wagner, falls into my 
bunch with two inconsequential German 
songs. Do not be put off by the 
vulgarity of the title I’m Crazy for 
Love of You, which is a pleasant little 
song. On the reverse, Herr Groh, 
who sings extremely well, gives us 
life-long Friends, in which he has the 
assistance of a chorus. Both accom- 
paniments are orchestral. (Parlo- 
phone R1841, 2s. 6d.) 


GOUNOD'S 





Reviewed by 
C. M. Crabtree 





Catholic Church Music Concert Choir ; 
Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
of Gounod’s Messe _ Solennelle 
(Solemn Mass). Columbia DB1383-—4 
(two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 


As the name of this Choir has a 
somewhat official sound, attention 
must be drawn to the fact that it is 
avowedly a concert choir. 

It is necessary to emphasize that 
fact, because music of this school has 
in the present century been categoric- 
ally forbidden liturgical use by the 
Holy See. 

These two records were taken during 
an actual concert performance at the 
Dome, Brighton, on February 12th 
last. 

The surface of my copies required 
far more cleaning than I have been 
able to give them while reviewing, 
but they are certainly among the most 
successful records 
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And now a bass. Patrick Colbert, 
who made his bow last month, sings 
two songs, which inevitably invite 
comparison. The Old Brigade, now, 
alas, inseparable from Leslie Henson’s 
egg, was recorded last month by 
Peter Dawson, and the traditional 
Drinking will for ever be associated 
with Malcolm McEachern, whose re- 
cord of the song is one of the classics 
of the gramophone. The point, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Colbert has a genuine 
bass, which alone is a rare treat these 
days. 

In this record he is too near the 
microphone and is given a coarse 
orchestral accompaniment. (Parlo- 
phone R1842, 2s. 6d.) 


“MESSE SOLENNELLE”’ 


| Reviewed by 
R. W. 


My first choral record is also 
reminiscent of one of the great monu- 
ments of the gramophone, for there 
must be many to whom any other 
recording of Abide with Me than that 
by Rex Palmer would be an anti- 
climax. But this new performance by 
the Holme Valley Male Voice Choir is 
to be commended both from the 
technical and artistic standpoints. 
There are no frills, and the choir is 
unaccompanied ; moreover, considering 
the number of singers, the recording is 
masterly. 

On the reverse Tom Creaser sings 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, the Choir 
providing a bouche fermée accompani- 
ment. Irving Silverwood conducts, 
and the record deserves support from 
choral enthusiasts. (Rex 8217, 1s.) 

Another religious record is of Moody 
and Sankey Favourites sung by The 

Gospel Singers, and 





that have yet been 
made in those con- 
ditions. 

The Choir has 


forming the fourth 
revivalist memory. 


CHORAL The hymns _ are 


neatly sung to an 





strong and good 


tone, and fulfils its part very well 


indeed. 
Ena Chaplin Baldwin, the solo 


soprano, has a good voice, and uses it 
well, though with a slightly hard tone 
and not always with perfect steadiness. 
She has the misfortune to start the 
Benedictus slightly flat, and never 
quite gains the pitch. 


Edward Reach (tenor) is very good, 
though his vowels are not all perfect. 
The organist is Terance Casey, and the 
conductor, who has his forces well in 
hand, is Chaplin Baldwin. 


organ accompani- 
ment, and a competent contralto makes 
a brief appearance during the proceed- 
ings. (Columbia DB1391, 2s. 6d.) 
There is a breezy selection of Sea 
Shanties by an anonymous Male Voice 
Chorus, with a soloist who sounds like 
Patrick Colbert. This includes the 
delightful A’ Roving and the saucy 
Sally Brown. An appropriate accor- 
deon accompaniment creates the right 
atmosphere. (Parlophone E11254, 4s.) 
We touch bottom with Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose and In the Gloaming, played and 
sung by The Rondoliers. Words fail 
me. (Parlophone R1846, 2s. 6d.) 
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LAST of the RED-HOT MOMMAS © ges FIRST 


Sophie Tucker rings the bell on Parlophone—The “Cads” on Columbia— 
Florence Oldham’s “Little Black Moustache ”’ on Decca—Raie and Ray 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 


My | emi for the rest of Bing Crosby’s 
songs from “‘ We’re Not Dressing ” has been 
answered, and now we have May J? and 
She reminds me of you on 01785 and Love 
thy Neighbour on 01786. They are all sung 
so much better than anybody else could sing 
them that no criticism is needed ; not only 
are the voice, the phrasing, the diction, the 
inflections and the rhythm perfect, but the 
accompaniments are so well considered and 
interesting. These records are the best of 
their kind, and that is the highest possible 
praise. The backing, by the way, to Love 
thy Neighbour is Ridin’ around in the Rain, 
in which Bing shows you that you don’t 
need moonlight and roses for your successful 
love-making—the rain can be just as good 
a setting. But then we aren’t all so devastat- 
ing as Bing. 

Poor Ukulele Ike hasn’t such a happy tale 
to tell. On 01777 he relates the story of his 
six wives and compares his plight to that of 
Henry the Eighth. In the film in which he 
sings this song—George White’s “ Scandals ” 
—he is made up to look like the great Henry, 
and his whimsical eyes and _ intimately 
confiding voice are in such complete contrast 
to his swaggering costume, that the juxta- 
position of their plight is all the more comic. 

The backing is also a song with an original 
idea and is called My Dog loves your Dog and 
is from the same film. 

Connie Boswell attempts the difficult task 
of singing a new dance rhythm; most 
people would lose the essence of such a dance 
as the Carioca by trying to translate that 
essence into words and music that cannot 
describe one minute fraction of the pictur- 
esque and vital rhythms. But Connie 
succeeds where others would fail, and my 
trepidation in putting on the record was soon 
turned to delight in the way in which she 
has handled this number. Hear it and you 
will know something about the Carioca, but 
see the film ‘“‘ Flying Down to Rio” and 
complete your education by seeing Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers dance it. 

On the other side of 01783 she sings The 
Boulevard of Broken Dreams, which I 
believe she sings in the Connie Bennett 
film ‘‘ Moulin Rouge.’ Nothing hot here, 
but a haunting melody. 

Sol Hoopii and his Novelty Quartet are 
always first class, and in Aloha Beloved and 
Oh, Lady, be Good (01780) they are as 
attractive as ever. 


Columbia (2s. 6d. ; 12in., 45.) 

Well, well, well. So the Western Brothers 
have at last committed The Old School Tie 
to wax and shellac for all their clamouring 
admirers to play over and over and over 
again until they are heartily sick of a phrase 
that has become almost as famous as “ Come 
up and see me sometime.” I congratulate 
Columbia on their catch, for this will be one 
of the classics of the gramophone as well 
as of cabaret and music-hall. Ain’t it 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Reviewed by 
Peppering 





Gorgeous? is a newer gem, but it is just as 
delightful, and DX586 (12in.) will be in every 
home. 

Another record that is quite as certain of 
popularity with possibly a different public 
is DB1410, on which Les Allen sings Little 
Man, you've had a Busy Day—but with a 
difference. The record was made at the 
Regal Cinema, Edmonton, with Sidney 
Torch at the organ, and Les Allen’s six-year- 
old son Norman is the Little Man. This 
clever youngster takes part in the record 
with his mother and father and is so natural 
that the whole thing takes on an atmosphere 
of idyllic home life that will enthral everyone 
who hears it. 

As the record is backed with the three 
songs that Les Allen’s millions of admirers 
are reputed to like better than any others 
(Smilin? Thru, Try a Little Tenderness and 
Love will find a way), it should bring joy 
to the Columbia camp as well as the homes 
of England. This second side is called Radio 


Requests, 

Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends play 
Let’s Fallin Loveand Love is Love, Anywhere, 
both from the film “ Let’s Fall in Love,” 
and Carroll’s playing and arranging endow 
this tuneful but simple music with a quality 
that makes it certain of a place in the 
affection of everyone who adds DB1397 to 
his library. Carroll has an uncanny flair 
for making a thing of charm out of what 
might easily be just another hackneyed 
dance tune. 

















Carroll Gibbons 


—at least “‘ Quirk ”’ says so 


on H.M.V., but only one shines—Charlie in a Sterno pickle 


Geraldo was ever an opportunist and now 
that he has established his Sweet Music and 
started a new series called Geraldo Nighis, 
of which No. 3 is on DB1396, he turns to 
fresh fields to conquer. On DX584 (12in.) 
he has taken some of the world’s most 
famous melodies, arranged and pampered 
them and coaxed them into a pattern to 
fit the title, A World of Romance, and turned 
out the finished product with a skill that 
would astound me if I had not watched his 
career with sufficient interest to be surprised 
at nothing he does. There is only one 
criticism I have to offer : that is the intrusion 
of the singer—for he is an intrusion and 
I feel that Geraldo’s judgment has played 
him false here. 

Debroy Somers and his Band never seem 
to know where to stop. They have played 
fast and loose with most of the classics and 
now have produced what is called a Rhythmic 
Paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, and on the other side of DB1389 
O Star of Eve and the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
suffer the same fate. I cannot agree that 
these butcheries are either desirable or 
justifiable. 

Layton and Johnstone turn cowboy with 
Home on the Range backed with the more 
conventional Dancing in the Moonlight 
(DB1393), and on DB1387 they sing Little 
Dutch Mill. This is backed with Turner 
Layton’s rendering of One Morning in May, 
which he spoils by playing the accompani- 
ment just a shade too fast, so that one gets 
the impression of the singer having a 
struggle to keep the pace and losing the 
battle. The best thing about this record 
is the coda at the end of One Morning in 
May which Turner Layton sings beautifully. 


Decca (1s. 6d.) 


Florence Oldham’s record of I liked his 
little black Moustache and Keep Young and 
Beautiful (F3998) is my nap from this bunch. 
The epic of the little black moustache 
is ‘the story of a young girl who loved a 
soldier for his moustache and found him 
out to be not only a stealer of hearts, 
but also of her mother’s plate. The story is 
told in exactly the right vein and is a 
splendid contrast to Keep Young and 
Beautiful, which is gay and carefree and 
good advice to all young lovelies. 

I have never seen Florence Oldham, but 
her record makes me want to. Tessie O’Shea, 
on the other hand, is a different case. I 
have seen her and been enormously amused 
by her, but somehow her personality does 
not register as it should on records. She 
should be as funny. as Gracie Fields, but she 
isn’t. And although A little bit of Something 
that the others haven't got and Georgie, 
what do you want to be so slow for? (F5000) 
are amusing, they are not nearly the riot 
they would be on the music-hall. 

Elsie Carlisle’s personality has been 
entirely built up without the vast majority 
of her admirers ever having seen her until 
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the last few months. Perhaps that is why 
it is a limited personality. Her records are 
unmistakably her, and people buy them 
because they know exactly the way she will 
sing a song, and although she sometimes lets 
them down, it is usually the fault of a 
wrongly chosen song. On F3990 she has two 
songs that suit her well, Little Man, you've 
had a Busy Day—here is the next stage of 
that ’ Leven pounds of Heaven—and The Show 
ts Over, which is apt to be whiney rather than 
plaintive, but her admirers will just love 
them both. 

Gordon Little has been badly let down by 
My little Girl. Seldom have I heard such a 
trite and cheap ditty, and although he does 
his best to make it sound convincing, he 
cannot succeed in altering its crude design. 
On the other side of F3991 he sings Café in 
Vienna, which is ordinary but pleasant. 
Better material wanted here. 

Reilly and Comfort are back in their stride 
again with Butterfingers and Arlene (F5001) 
and turn out polished renderings of both 
numbers. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
play two pieces, both of which have been 
dedicated to Campoli by their composers. 
The first is Song of Paradise by King, 
presumably Reginald King, and the second 
is The Musical Box by the prolific Johnny 
Heykens. Both are played daintily and 
enhance Campoli’s reputation for light music 
at its best (F3996). 

Don Rietto and his Accordion Band play 
two medleys of popular songs called Seaside 
Melodies, I suppose because holiday-makers 
will hear them at every concert party and 

layed by all the bands this summer. 
5012 and 5013 are good value for money. 

Tony Lowry makes a return to the 
gramophone world with a piano solo called 
Memories of Love (F3997). This is really an 
attempt to string together some of the more 
famous ballads of the last twenty years or so, 
and in my opinion these ballads do not lend 
themselves to such treatment. The playing 
is quiet and restrained and there are no 
“ fireworks,” but the result does not hold 
your interest and one would dub the record 
as dull after the first hearing. Perhaps 
it grows on you—I haven't time to put it 
to that test. 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d.; 12in., 45.) 

Some time ago Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra made a Potpourri of the tunes 
from Oscar Straus’s ‘‘ Waltz Dream” on 
a ten-inch disc, but if I remember rightly 
it could not compare with their new twelve- 


inch recording of these most tuneful melodies 
(C2663). Here they are played with feeling 
and rhythm and balance that makes this 
one of the outstanding records of the month. 
The famous waltz song is one of the most 
haunting tunes I know, and it is a pity 
there are not more vocal records of it as 
the words are unusual and attractive. 

Another Selection, but of more recent 
songs, is also exceptionally well played by 
the New Mayfair Orchestra, and I think Ray 
Noble must have had a finger in the arranging 
of these tunes from Gracie Fields’ film ‘‘ Love, 
Life and Laughter,” for there is a wry 
humour about the order of the tunes and 
Out in the cold, cold snow is rendered with the 
appropriate moaning of muted trumpets 
that help to convey the picture of the 
forlorn maiden that Gracie herself portrays 
so movingly on B8185. 

On the other side of B8185 Gracie sings 
the new continental song Love’s last Word 
is Spoken, and sings it without a trace of 
burlesque, and as the reverse is so rich in 
this respect, you must allow her to be serious 
for once. 

A new departure for Raie de Costa is her 
playing and singing with the noble support 
of the other Ray and the New Mayfair 
Orchestra. Ray seems to have been busy 
at Abbey Road this month. Raie plays 
A Thousand Goodnights and True in strict 
tempo with the orchestra in full blast— 
if anything so delicately balanced could 
blast—and sings the choruses of both songs. 
She has an odd voice with a quality that 
was more suited to the quiet harmonies of 
Hugh Morton’s baritone than to the more 
exacting solos which she now attempts. Her 
diction is not always good and the voice 
sounds a little breathless. But hear the 
record for yourself—it will interest you. 

I am sure no one will argue with my 
contention that the London Palladium 
Orchestra are superlatively good at their job, 
and their new record of Myddleton’s 
Phantom Brigade and that rarely recorded 
but popular piece Aisha is as good as any- 
thing they have done (B8179). 

Sam Coslow is another difficult person to 
assess. He is terribly American, his diction is 
distasteful to my ears, he sounds utterly 
miserable, and both songs (A place in your 
Heart and The very thought of You, B8181) 
drag on to their unhappy end as though he 
feels that there is no hope anywhere for him. 
And yet his voice is of the type that is 
popular and presumably thousands will buy 
this record and be thrilled by its cheap 
sentiment. And they will spend another 
half-crown on Derickson and Brown’s 
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version of The little Dutch Mill and Over 
somebody else’s Shoulder (B8186). 


Imperial-Broadcast (1s. 6d.) 

Tom Burke is missing from this list this 
month, but Robert Naylor is very much 
there; his record of the Serenade from 
“The Student Prince” and Rose Marie 
is one of the best things he has done. 

The Grosvenor Symphony Orchestra revive 
those two dainty fragments Fletcher’s Bal 
Masqué and his Demoiselle Chic (4018), but 
the Commodore Grand Orchestra come to 
grief in their attempt to play Home, Sweet 
Home as it might be played in various 
countries of the globe. It is an old idea and 
here it is ruined firstly by the weakness of 
the various arrangements and secondly by 
the announcer, who should never have been 
allowed to fill such a réle. It is a bad 
mistake (4017). 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 


Sophie Tucker is the star of this list— 
almost the star of the month, for as a display 
of microphone technique and _ versatility 
she must tower above all comers this month. 
She sings Louisville Lady and Stay-at- Home 
Papa on R1851 and Sophisticated Lady and 
My Extraordinary Man on 1852. The two 
ladies are sad and disillusioned and weighed 
down with the grief of their position. 
But the Sophie of Stay-at-Home Papa will 
find an echo in the heart of many a neglected 
wife and they will wish they had the courage 
to leave their ‘‘ Papa” and set out to enjoy 
themselves as she is determined to do. I feel 
that she may possibly have met her extra- 
ordinary man on this jaunt, for she confesses 
that she has only known him a few hours. Her 
conversation with Ted Shapiro, which 
occupies most of the record, is an example of 
perfect timing and microphone sense that 
can seldom have been bettered. 

A lady with a totally different talent is 
Minna Reverelli, who is a prima donna with 
a difference—she yodels. This is her second 
record and the combination of yodelling 
with a high soprano voice of first-class 
quality is an attractive proposition. The 
songs are Old-Vienna Yodelling Dance and 
The Cuckoo in the Wood (R1854). 

The best of the continental orchestras this 
month is Bernard Etté and his Dance 
Orchestra in a Sailors Waltz and Happy 
Week-end. Besides the lilt and spontaneity 
of these two tunes Happy Week-end has the 
added interest of being the title of a con- 
tinental musical play recently produced in 
London (R1849). 
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Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra 
in a Potpourri, Souvenirs of Vienna (R1847) 
give  half-a-crown’s worth of Viennese 
melodies that anyone would be glad to 
possess, and Miss Lorand’s violin playing is 
as clear and lovely as ever. 

The Orchestra Mascotte in A Waltz for You 
and Dreaming Bells (R1860) and The Dajos 
Bela Orchestra in Love’s Hour and Baby 
Parade (R1861) are not outstanding, but 
the Robert Renard Dance Orchestra get some 
ingenious effects into two tangos, Caro Mio 
and Femme et Roses (R1850). There are a 
variety of instruments used—guitar, accor- 
deons, marimba, saxophones, piano, particu- 
larly well played, and in Femme et Roses 
an organ adds to the richness. 

The Three Virtuosos on three pianos make 
a jolly jingle of The Squirrel Dance and 
Snowflakes (R1845) and The Moderniques 
continue to improve in Nobody’s Sweetheart 
and How can it bea Beautiful Day? (R1848) ; 
in fact they will soon have to be reviewed 
under ‘‘ Rhythmic.” 

Leslie Hutchinson sngs the popular 
Little Man, you've had a Busy Day and As 
far as I’m concerned (R1856) ; both are well 
done, but neither is as compelling as last 
month’s recordings. 

In the last broadcast of Austin Croom- 
Johnson’s “Soft Lights and Sweet Music ” 
Elisabeth Welch was replaced by Diana 
Clare. Now Diana Clare is a Parlophone 
artist, so this month Croom-Johnson and 
John Burnaby at two pianos accompany 
her singing of the theme song, I bring to you 

Sweet Music, and on the reverse they all 
three have Three Minutes with Irving Berlin 
(B1855). 


Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 

Those delightful people the Seven Singing 
Sisters are back in town again, and Regal- 
Zono. celebrate their return by a record of 
their singing a Garland of Schubert Songs 
(in German) and Italian Serenade (in Italian) 
(MR1308). Don’t be frightened by the 
foreign language; the singing itself is suffi- 
cient reason for listening to them. 

A new crooner makes his bow. His name 
is George Barclay and he hails from Aberdeen, 
and if he can overcome one or two faults 
he may make a name for himself. At present, 
in his rendering of Bing Crosby’s hits from 
“We're Not Dressing,” May I? and Good- 
night, lovely little Lady (MR1304), he is 
occasionally flat—especially in May I? 
where the middle phrases are too high for 
him—and his diction is affected and false. 


He is not helped by the mediocre and tom- 
tommy accompaniment of Archie Alexander’s 
Blue Four, but if he is willing to learn he may 
easily be a big success; he has the first 
qualification—a good voice. 
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Ray Noble 


—another of “‘ Quirk’s”’ libels 


Anona Winn is primarily a singer with 
intelligence, and I was surprised to find her 
pandering to that stupid habit of so many 
singers nowadays—the little rule of “‘ chorus, 
verse, orchestra, second chorus.” In the 
case of The very thought of you she leaves 
herself high and dry at the end of the verse. 
It is one of those verses that depend on the 
chorus to make sense, and for Anona to keep 
us waiting for half a minute while the 
orchestra plays the tune before she completes 
the sentence is neither artistic nor com- 
mercially sound. And why the “ Miss” on 
the record label? Surely that is not neces- 
sary. The combination of Butterfingers, 
The very thought of You and Anona Winn 
should be strong enough to sell any record 
(MR1303). 

Reginald Dixon leads the field in the race 
for the Popularity Stakes. Not only has 
he recorded another Blackpool Switchback 
(MR1300) of twenty-two tunes that we all 
remember and enjoy, but on MR1309 he 
couples the Knightsbridge March with the 
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newer London Bridge March, so that people 
who have not yet made up their minds which 
records they want of these two popular 
marches can now get them both for one and 
sixpence. 

George Scott-Wood, aided by judicious 
drumming at the right moment, plays 
Selections from the films ‘‘ We're Not 
Dressing” and “Flying Down to Rio.” 
His tempo is so strict that he is apt to sound 
like a pianola at times, but this is no con- 
demnation. 

MR1310 is a record with a tragic history. 
It is called Whippin’ the old 7. B. and is one 
of those quaint American songs that Jimmie 
Rodgers always used to sing so well. When 
he made this record he himself had con- 
sumption, of which he has since died. It is 
pleasant to feel that his spirit was so indomit- 
able, 

Luther’s Trio sing the hill-billy Old River 
Valley and the Carson Robison Trio sing 
once again that evergreen When it’s Spring- 
time in the Blue Ridge Mountains (MR1311). 


Rex (1s.) 


Bobbie Comber has produced a record that 
adds twenty degrees to the temperature in 
this already stifling heat wave that is in 
progress as I write. It is called Teasing 
Tongue Twisters and seems to have been 
inspired (or perspired) by that old classic of 
Our Gracie’s, Our Avenue. 8214 may not 
be Bobbie Comber’s masterpiece but it is 
certainly a tour de force. 

Leslie Holmes sets himself a task very 
nearly as awkward in The Tiddy-fa-lol-fa- 
larty Fusiliers, but you can soon get used to 
saying this with some degree of accuracy, 
and the backing, At the Corner of the Street, 
is mere child’s play to this jovial comedian 
(8198). On 8213 he sings that cheery 
greeting that he wrote with Leslie Sarony 
called How’re ya getting on? and gets all the 
accompaning band yelling and whistling and 
generally happy. On the reverse is a number 
all about the gay days when grandad was 
young, called Fifty Years Ago, and dear old 
Charlie Coborn has been roped in to sing one 
chorus in his still characteristic voice and 
to assure us that those were quite definitely 
the days. 

G. H. Elliott, like Charlie Coborn, seems to 
go on for ever unchanged. His record of 
Dinah and I want to go to Idaho might have 
been made at any time in the last twenty 
years and belongs to an apparently change- 
less style for which there is always a demand 
(8199). 
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Anewcomer is Gladys Church, who whistles, 
somewhat shrilly and not always in tune, to 
the accompaniment of Charles D. Smart on 
the organ. The tunes are The Whistler 
and his Dog and Whistling Rufus (8215). 

Val Rosing, also with C. D. Smart in 
support, sings Butterfingers and Homeward 
(8211), two sentimental little ballads of the 
modern school, while The Three Ginx are 
anything but lazy -in Lazin’ and Humming 
to you (8187). 

Bob and Alf Pearson sing a Medley of 
Beautiful Songs, and even if you do not agree 
that all the songs deserve such an adjective, 
at any rate you will like the way these boys 
sing them (8210). 


The list is completed with three records 
that almost everyone will enjoy. They are 
the two Carson Robison favourites, Sing 
another line and Climbin’ up the Golden 
Stairs sung by Robison and his Pioneers 
(8212), Troise and his Mandoliers playing 
A café in Vienna and Ballerina (8202), and 
Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band playing a 
Popular Song Medley—Play to me, Gipsy, 
— Wheels, and so on (8209). A bright 

ch. 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 


Harry Hemsley scores two more winners 
with his dream children. The young madam 
who wants only to go on The Merry-go- 
Round is a priceless creation, and the imp 
who has been so naughty in his short life 
that he knows by heart all the Things he 
mustn't do would be a handful to manage 
if he ever came to life. There is no one to 
touch Hemsley at this game, and what a 
grand game it is (1444)! 

Kitty Masters sings pleasantly and with 
easy diction, but in Little Man, you've 
had a Busy Day she fools around with 
the tune too much and in I didn’t slip, 
I wasn’t pushed, I fell she is a little too 
persistent. Obviously a trier who will go 
on trying (1446). Eve Becke is disappointing 
this month ; on 1443 she sings In other words 
we're Through and Sitting up waiting for You, 
and both have irritating mannerisms which 
spoil them. I think Eve is trying too hard. 

Charlie Kunz has at last forsaken his 
golden medleys and this time joins forces 
with Tommy Blades, the xylophonist of his 
Casani Club Band, and they produce what 
they choose to call a Piccadilly Pickle— 
I can’t see why, as the tunes are Nights of 
Gladness, The Old Bull and Bush, Skater’s 
Waliz and The Juggler, unless those titles 
are meant to represent a sequence of events 
in which some reveller ended up at Vine 
Street. Anyway, the resulting record (1434) 
is an interesting experiment. 

On 1440 Fred and Leslie Douglas and 
Bertha Willmott give some not very good 
imitations of famous comedians of the past 
and call it Comedyland, A Radio Parade. 
The idea is a good one and Leslie Douglas 
and Bertha Willmott are more successful 
than Fred, who cannot disguise his voice 
whatever he does. 

Reginald King and his Orchestra are 
deserving of praise for their generosity in 
producing Selections from ‘‘ Rose Marie ”’ 
and “The Desert Song’ on this month’s 
long-playing record (5020). Here is value 
par excellence. 


Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra add the 
final touch with Nautical Scenes on 1441. 
PEPPERING. 
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FIRST ALDERSHOT RECORDINGS 


Two records of the Aldershot Com- 
mand Searchlight Tattoo, recorded 
during rehearsals, have been issued so 
far. One of these (C2670) contains 
splendidly virile performances of the 
Grand March and Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Tannhduser in which the unani- 
mity of attack and release is quite 
remarkable for so large a body of 
instrumentalists. The other record 
(B8188) contains the jolly Guards 
Brigade March from ‘‘ The Shop Girl ”’ 
played by the Massed Bands and 
Godden’s Cempra March played by the 
Massed Drums and Fifes. The latter is 
easily the most effective recording of a 
drum and fife band that I have ever 
heard. 


BRASS and MILITARY BAND 
: Reviewed by W. A. C. 


In all these four items it is noticeable 
that the stridency which marred so 
many of the previous records made in 
the open air has almost disappeared. 
Instead we get the effective breadth 
of tone to be expected from such a 
large force without the customary 
shrillness or stridency and without the 
excessive and “ forced’? volume we 
have at times experienced in the past. 


In Town To-night 


Eric Coates has scored a great and 
well-deserved success with his Knights- 
bridge March used so effectively in the 
‘** In Town To-Night ” broadcasts. The 
latest version of this march is played 
by the Welsh Guards Band on Rex 
8201, and remarkably good it is, 
particularly at the modest price of 
one shilling. On the reverse side is the 
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same composer’s London Bridge March, 
in which he has tried, only partially 
successfully, it must be admitted, to 
repeat his success. 

Another good record by the same 
band (Rex 8216) with the help of a 
vocal chorus is called Cavalcade of 
Martial Songs. This includes such 
songs as The King’s Horses, The 
Tin-Can Fusiliers, There’s something 
about a soldier, The Toy Drum-Major, 
etc., and I venture to prophesy great 
popularity for this record. 


Massed Brass Bands 


One of the great Brass Band Festivals 
is held annually in the De Montfort 
Hall at Leicester, and during this 
year’s Festival fourteen bands con- 
taining between them about 350 
performers were massed under the 
direction of my old friend James 
Oliver (who was in charge of the St. 
Hilda Band during the most successful 
days of its career). Records were made 
and the first of these (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1306) contains Other Days— 
Selection. This is a very realistic piece 
of work in every way. Perhaps the 
most attractive feature of all to me is 
the firmness and solidity of the bass line. 

Another good record of the playing 
of Massed Brass Bands is Rex 8203. 
Here we have four bands massed 
together — Foden’s, Wood Green, 
Edmonton, and the Friary Brewery. 
They play two popular marches— 
Old Comrades and On Parade—with 
any amount of spirit and enthusiasm, 
but the technique is not quite so 
polished as in the _ last-mentioned 
record. 


Salvation Army Music 


The Salvation Army Chalk Farm 
Band is very competent, but I wish 
that for recording purposes they would 
not restrict their choice of music so 
much. I have no objection whatever 
to music written by members of the 
‘Army ”’ or music specially written 
for their purposes, but I must judge it 
purely and simply as music and the 
latest examples I have on two Regal- 
Zonophone records is inoffensive but 
has few positive qualities. MR1321 
contains Nearer to Thee, which is 
described as a Meditation. Mr. 
Ketelbey can do this sort of thing 
much better. MR1322 contains 
Warrior's Reward, described as a 
Selection, the fast section of which 
would serve as quite a good fox-trot! 
and Deliverance, a moderately in- 
teresting but cleverly played cornet 
duet. The recording is extraordinarily 
good, particularly of the round fat tone 
of the euphonium in Warrior's Reward. 
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Hot Dance Bands 


Ellington’s Latest Recipe for Corpse Reviving 


Fimmie Lunceford improves—Claude Hopkins as you may not know him— 
More swing music by the Allen-Hawkins group—What price Louis as Gigolo ?— 
Fine tenor saxophone in new Chick Webb recording 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Jive Stomp 
Take it easy 
(Bruns. 01778). 


Jive, noun. A line of talk, usually in the 
vernacular. Hence: I don’t cop your jive 
(Harlemese. Origin unknown). 


Owing to what can only be the most 
reprehensible carelessness, ‘jive ’’ does not 

pear in any of the numerous dictionaries 

Thave searched, but the above description was 

given me by no less a person than Mr. 
Ellington himself, so you may take it as 
sufficiently authoritative. 

The importance of the meaning of “ jive ” 
lies less in the fact that Ellington chose it for 
this particular opus (which he might just 
as well have christened almost anything else) 
and more because it would have been the 
perfect name for any one, or, if you like, 
all of his hundred or so other compositions. 
For that is what Ellington’s music is—a 
line of chat and colloquialisms of his own 
invention, enunciated in a vernacular 
which is as unique to his orchestra as the 
jive is unique to Ellington. 

Ellington wrote Jive Stomp just before 
he came over here last summer and he played 
it to us in those never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday concerts. 

In bright, carefree sort of vein, as a 
composition it is hardly the sort of thing to 
command the respect accorded to his— 
Shall we say for example?—Blue Tune, 
Lazy Rhapsody and Mood Indigo; but asa 
vehicle for the orchestra to give another of 
its samples of music that would animate a 
decom co it is more than adequate. 

In the first movement there is some grand 
stuff from Harry Carney on his baritone, 
who keeps up incessant backchat as the 
brass section state the case. The second 
finds the saxophone team dealing out the 
justice which only it can to the sort of 
scoring which all sections dream about, 
but few get. So it goes on—just an orgy 
of those things which make Ellington so 
completely a thing apart that you cannot 
fairly mention anyone else in the same 
breath. 

Take it easy is one from the old days. 
Parlophone issued Ellington’s record of it 


years ago—so long back that I have forgotten 
exactly when, but the number was R144— 
and they are now in the 1800's. Bubber 
Miley and Tricky Sam are alone sufficient 
excuse for putting this. Brunswick version 
in the treasure chest, to say nothing of the 
delightful, melodious little phrase which 
Johnny Hodges is good oe to introduce. 
* * 

Jimmie Lunceford and His aaneiin (Am. N.) 

White Heat 

Leaving Me 

(H. MY. B6493). 


White Heat is obviously meant to be 
appropriately named, but when you analyse 
it, it is only another of those things which 
can be described as “ Bleyerisms” and 
summed up as a lot of energy extended to 
not a great deal of purpose. 

Leaving me is a slow number by the 
well-known Fats Waller and a rather charm- 
ing melody. It opens with a nice trumpet 
solo followed by the brass section carrying 
us into a pleasantly sung refrain, sweetly 
accompanied. 

I must say I much prefer the band in this 
quiet melodious stuff. In fact, it makes one 
wonder whether the outfit is not after all 
a good deal better than some of its previous 
recordings have suggested. 

The rumours that this band might visit 
London this summer are not likely to 
materialise. 

Irving Mills writes me from New York : 
“Indications are that the entire current 
floor show from the Cotton Club will sail 
for the Palladium, London, about the 
middle of July.” But Lunceford is no longer 
at the Club. Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band has 
taken his place. 

This makes things more interesting. 
The Mills unit is much more likely to make 
a hit here than Lunceford. 


* * * 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Washington Squabble 
Mystic Moan 


(Bruns. 01779). 


Both sides will come as surprises to those 
who know Hopkins by such records as his 
Mad Moments (Parlo. 1479). 

From a band which ripped up everything 
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with a riot of unrestrained brass, it has 
become quite subtle, and even those who 
may have enjoyed the audacity of those 
blazing trumpets will hardly deny that the 
change is for the better. 

For one thing it has enabled the band to 
show that it really can swing. I wish it 
could go on playing for ever just as it does 
after the piano solo in Washington Squabble. 
The saxophones and rhythm section behind 
the trumpet are great. 

Another good spot is in the last chorus, 
where the brass section lead. In subduing 
themselves these buglers have not lost any 
of their attack, precision or balance. 

Mystic Moan, a slow melody by Hopkins, 
may not be another Mood Indigo, but it 
has its allure as a composition. It opens 
up with some fine playing by the solo trumpet, 
the ensemble coming in later to build up 
a terrific climax before Hopkins’ piano solo. 

I cannot say I like the latter. Hopkins 
hails from Washington, the same city as 
Ellington, and in days gone by was said to 
be the better pianist. Perhaps he is, 
technically, but I never was struck with the 
particular form of single note rhapsodising 
he indulges i in here, and anyway the drummer 
can’t follow him. 

The ensemble is excellent in a _ well- 
arranged last chorus. 

* * * 


Henry Allen—Coleman Hawkins and their 
Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Ain't cha got music (v by Henry Allen) 
Stringin’ along on a shoe-string (v_ by 
Henry Allen) 
(Bruns. 01776). 


Just choruses. Three on each side— 
Henry Allen’s trumpet, Henry Allen’s voice 
and Hawk’s horse-flute, male gaspipe, 
cutlery rack, bull piccolo, musical meer- 
schaum, buzz-tube, Nigger’s harp, or whatever 
it is they happen to be calling tenor saxes 
at the moment. 

Hawk has selected the moment to give 
“rhapsodics”’ a rest. Just swings com- 
fortably instead. Grand stuff. Seems so 
natural. Much prefer Hawk in this mood. 

Henry Allen sings—afterthought—like 
Frankie Trumbauer. Compliment or insult 
to both—according to how you look at it. 
Expect Gigli if you like, but you won’t get 
him, or anything like him. Sounds more 
like a frog with housemaid’s knee. I like it. 
It has (speaking rhythmically) style, and 
that means so much. If style is nothing to 
you, go out and get the frog. Will probably 
cost less and sound the same. (One with 
housemaid’s knee not essential.) 

As regards trumpet, Henry A. always is 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
N.—Negro artists. | .V.—Vocal refrain. 
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good, particularly in Ain’t cha got music, 
which seems to be his oe 

Accompaniment (small band) makes 
soloists doubly attractive. Real swing in 
this outfit with piano and guitar outstanding. 
Probably young Horace Henderson and 
Bernard Addison. Both played in the other 
records by this H. A.—C. H. outfit. 


* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Just a Gigolo (v by Louis Armstrong) 

I surrender, dear (v by Louis Armstrong) 

(Parlophone R1863). 

Both these belong to the I’m in the market 
for you— Memories of you—Pea-nut Vendor— 
You're driving me crazy—Shine— Body and 
soul—etc. period, and broadly speaking they 
are most like the last mentioned. 

Louis made them with the band at, and 
which he took over on his visit to, Sebastian’s 
Cotton Club in Los Angeles some three 
years or 80 ago. 

I always thought it gave him the best 
support he has had since the Earl Hines 
small band days—but it has not burnt me 
up this time. 

Perhaps the reason is that, of all the 
unsuitable tunes for Negro dance combina- 
tions, these are two of the most unsuitable. 
But patently as this contention applies to 
the band, it hardly applies at all to Louis. 
Satch’mo’ is the type who may not be able 
to adapt his own particular mode to suit 
every subject, but (provided that you will 
agree that to adapt is not to destroy any 
fundamental characteristic, but rather to 
turn it to one’s purpose) he goes even one 
better and adapts the subject to suit his 
mode. 

Yet serious as Louis probably felt when 
beset by these two songs, there is at least 
one moment sufficiently incongruous to 
prevent his apparent sincerity from restrain- 
ing my smile. Imagine he-man Louis, 
stocky in build, with his yellow shoes, bulgy 
eyes and cavernous mouth, waving a hand- 
kerchief big as a young towel, which he 
carries on the stage to mop up a deluge 
of perspiration, warbling, ‘“‘ I’m a gigolo ”! 

* * 


Chick Webb’s Savoy Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Darktown strutters’ ball 

When dreams come true 

(Columbia CB754). 

Strutters’ Lall is worth getting if only for 
the first half—a good ensemble (although 
the saxes sound a bit smudged), some good 
work by trumpet, and the tenor solo. 

After that somebody pulled a couple 
of handfuls out of the bag marked “ Hot 
licks in fast tempo” and left them there. 
The band picked them up in any old order 
(result : a mass of anticlimaxes) and hurled 
them at the mike. It happened, unfortun- 
ately, that some—usually the brass—were 
able to hurl a bit harder than others. 

Yet at times this can be a great band, as 
you will hear on turning the disc over. 
I concede that When dreams come true has 
the advantage of being more attractive 
material, but that does not prevent the band 
from doing its share towards the success of 
the record. The ensemble is hardly recognis- 
able as that of the other side, due partly to 
the scoring, but equally to the improved 
playing and reproducing of what appears 
to be after all a good sax team. In addition 
to a whole chunk of commendable piano 
playing, there is a chorus by trombone and 
another by the tenor man again. This time 
he is superb. 


Instrumenta 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Brilliant Trumpet Solos by Nat Gonella 


Earl Hines on Parlophone—Boyd Senter, King of Clarinet Jazz, pops up again 


WEET Sue and Georgia on my mind, 

which Nat Gonella plays and sings on 

Decca F3992, can only enhance the 

already enviable reputation he has 
gained for himself. 

This is some of the finest trumpet playing 
I have heard. 

It is said that, while they seem to have 
become quite skilful at copying the examples 
set by famous American artists, none of our 
instrumentalists has succeeded in inventing 
anything new. Unfortunately, this is all 
too true, but Nat Gonella is a good deal 
more than well on the way to becoming the 
exception which, we are told, proves every 
rule. Some may say he copies his avowed 
idol, Louis Armstrong. I prefer to put it 
that he is inspired by Louis, but has sufficient 
imagination to create for himself. He has 
some great stuff in these solos which he puts 
over as only a master technician could. 

The accompaniments are excellent—in 
spite of a violin solo which, being much too 
close to the mike, is a harsh, strident blot on 
the landscape. Outstandingly good work 
is done by piano (Monia Litter and Eddie 
Carroll) and bass (Harry Wilson), but the 
star of these accompaniments is Bob Dryden, 
the drummer. 

No less interest attaches to these record- 
ings because their release coincides with the 
sensational departure of Nat Gonella from 
Lew Stone’s band to go on the variety stage 
as a solo act supported by Quaglino’s 
Quartet. 


The new edition of the Four Bright Sparks 
—Arthur Young (piano), Harry Karr (saxo- 
phone, flute, etc.), Harry Sharman (guitar) 
and Rudy Starita (xylophone)—who made a 
conspicuous debut last month, have already 
grown (if only temporarily) to six. 

In their new records, She reminds me of 
you, from Bing Crosby’s latest film, ‘“““We’re 
Not Dressing,” and True they have the 
assistance of that competent crooner, Harry 
Bentley, and in 7'rue there is the sweetest of 
trombone solos by the well-known Tony 
Thorpe. 

Tony’s presence is due to a happy accident. 
On his way from a session in an adjacent 
studio he heard the ‘“‘ Sparks’ rehearsing, 
and, not being able to resist the temptation, 
put his trombone to his lips as he stood 
outside the door and played with the music 
that came from within. Arthur Young 
heard him and was so enraptured that he 
hauled the blushingly apologetic Tony to 
the mike. 

Otherwise, I have little to add to my 
remarks last month about the combination’s 
first records. This is all most elegant music, 
and if anything stands out as a more super- 
lative display of musicianship than the rest 
it is the superb playing of Arthur Young. 

But Arthur is not the only one. 


Pianists are very much in evidence in the 
new lists. Garland Wilson (N.), who, it will 
be remembered, came to London something 
over a year ago as accompanist to that 
fascinating little coloured singer, Nina Mae 
McKinney, gives on Bruns. 01784 a display 
of terrific technique in a version of his own of 


You rascal, you which he plays at breakneck 
speed. 

The coupling is a Blues of his own, The 
way I feel. In places it has a tendency to 
ramble, but on the whole it is good stuff, 
and I prefer it to his Memories of you, with 
its curiously irregular tempo, which Parlo- 
phone have just put out on R1862. 


The best by far of the piano records is, 
however, Earl Hines (Am. N.) playing one 
of his own compositions (originally a 
“popular” song with words)—A Monday 
date (also Parlo. R1862). 

I expect you are already heartily sick of 
the word swing, but I am afraid I must use 
it again. It means so much in this light 
rhythmic music, and unfortunately there is 
no other term which can quite take its place. 

Hines has long been renowned as the 
perfect exponent of piano swing in the most 
complete sense of the words, and the fact 
that he recently tended to become a little 
careless has no bearing on this record as it 
was made in the earlier days. 

Except when he goes off on one of those 
flights of fancy (you will find an instance a 
bare inch from the end of this record) and 
ties himself in the most delightful knots, just 
for the fun of (like the conjurer) unravelling 


BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Ain’t cha got music? and Stringin’ along on 
a shoe-string by Henry Allen and 
Coleman Hawkins and their Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01776). 

Jive Stomp and Take it easy by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra. 

Just a gigolo by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1863). 

Leaving Me by Jimme Lunceford and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6493). 

Mystic Moan and Washington Squabble by 
Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01779). 

When dreams come true by Chick Webb’s 
Orchestra (Col. CB754). 





INSTRUMENTAL. 

Georgia on my mind and Sweet Sue—just 
you (trumpet solos with v. r.) by Nat 
Gonella (Decca F3992). 

Monday Date (A) (piano solo) by Earl 
Hines (Parlo. R1862). 

She reminds me of you and True by The 
Four Bright Sparks (with v. r.) (Col. 
CB753). 

Way I feel (The) and You raseal, you (piano 
solos) by Garland Wilson (Bruns. 01784). 


VOCAL. 
Lazybones and Nagasaki by The Mills 
Brothers (Bruns. 01800). 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


them by one pull of the string, Hines is a 
pianist whom most should be able to wnder- 
stand at first hearing. But to appreciate 
him thoroughly he has to be studied. To 
obtain that finishing touch which makes him 
so different from all the rest, he relies on 
subtleties—such things as those little 
tremolos on the ends of notes ; unusual and 
at times intricate left-hand work (to under- 
take which he has developed an astonishing 
technique) ; a light, but most incisive, close- 
cropped touch; a form of phraseology, 
featuring heaps of little “‘ ghost” notes like 
Louis Armstrong (perhaps this is where 
Hines got it from) used to do in his earlier 
trumpet style, but which no one else seems 
to employ (at any rate so delicately, but to 
such an extent) on the piano. All these 
things have to be listened for carefully, and 
no one who misses them can enjoy Hines 
as he can and should be enjoyed. 


And who else do you think has popped 
up again this month? 

Why, none others than the old clarinet 
jazz king, Boyd Senter, and His Senterpedes 
(Am.). They do Wabash Blues and I’m 
in the jailhouse now (Regal-Zono. MR1316). 

With their laughs, cat-calls, moans and 
wails these will take you back to the old 
days. Have a chuckle and enjoy them if 
you like, even admire the technique which 
Mr. Senter so outrageously betrays, but 
let it stop at that. To-day this sort of thing 
is merely mildly amusing caricature of hot 
music, not meant to be taken seriously— 
at least I hope not. 

(Brainwave: Now I know where Harry 
Roy studied clarinet.) 


the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 

Beat o’ my heart and May I? by Gibbons’ 
Savoy Orpheans (Col. CB760). 

Cocktails for two and Live and love to-night 
by Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6497). 

Emaline and Georgia Jubilee by Benny 
Goodman and His Orchestra (Col. 
CB759). 

House is haunted (The) and Moon Country 
by The Casa Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 
01773). 

Iain’t lazy by Isham Jones and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6494). 

I love you truly and What is there to take 
its place? by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca F5003). 

Little man, you’ve had a busy day by 

mbrose and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01790). 

*Long about midnight by Sleepy Hall and 
His Collegians (Winner W120). 

Place in your heart (A) by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01769). 

Riding on a hay-cart home and Rolling in the 
Hay by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca 5004). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 
Mister Magician by Ozzie Nelson and His 
Orchestra (Decca F5005) 


Troublesome Trumpet by Harry Roy and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. R1857). 


Which reminds me, there is a new one out 
by Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins (Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kay, the two jazz 
pianists, Joe Daniels, the drummer, and 
Arthur Calkin, the bass player). They do 
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a medley of It don’t mean a thing, Happy 
Feet, Everybody loves my baby, I got rhythm, 
Memories of you, Rain and Goodbye Blues 
on Parlo. R1859. Good technique, but oh, 
you little hotcha-cha-cha-chas. 





The Mills Brothers 
 Lazybones” over-acted, but their “ Nagasaki” is great 


necessary to sell a Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 
record it is found in the tunes they do 
— Nagasaki and Lazybones—on Bruns. 
01800. 
Lazybones will almost certainly be the 
popular attraction,” but you must number 
me amongst those whose preference will be 
for the other side. 


I: anything more than their names is 


“s 


‘ 


Lazybones to my mind is “ over-acted.” 
There is no need for the brothers to go in for 
this sort of thing, which even their immacu- 
late art barely saves from being cheap. Their 
real appeal (apart, of course, from their 
almost inimitable polish) lies in their gift 
of neatly subtle rhythm, and the way they 
use it in Nagasaki will make this recording 
one of my favourites for many a day to come. 





Dance Bands 


Our reviewer goes crazy over Lew Stone 


Excellent Decca reproduction of Roy Fox, but what has happened to his rhythm ?— 
Entertaining numbers by Ozzie Nelson and Harry Roy—Ray Noble in disgrace— 
Delightful Negro-style singer with Isham Jones 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

A host of new records by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra. 

First, Ray Noble’s The very thought of you 
(v) coupled on 01769 with A place in your 
heart (v). Both delightful numbers, well 
played and arranged. Sam _ Browne’s 
singing fine. I hoped clever tenor sax 
solo introduction by Billy Amstell to latter 
would be developed, but was disappointed. 
Idea left to die. Like one little daisy in 
corner of field. Flower ought to have been 
cultivated. Would have made lovely beds 
and decorative borders. 

Next, on 01790, Little man, you've had 
a busy day (v by Elsie Carlisle) and Tick 
Tock Town. (Label says “vocal refrain.” 
Not one in my copy.) First side is a delect- 
able performance. Real Ambrosian elegance. 
Other side so-called ‘“‘ novelty ” song. Don’t 
think much of this sort of thing. Doesn’t 
matter: others do. Band swell again. 

Thirdly, Little black shawl (v by Sam 
Browne) (01787). Tune fair. Main interest 
nice work of brass and Ted Heath’s trombone 
playing. Café in Vienna on _ obverse. 
Labelled fox-trot. Try dancing and see. 
Time these people knew what a tango is. 

Recorders will have to be careful. All 
above have tendency to blast in spots. 


Two more sugar-sticks by Guy Lombardo 
and His Royal Canadians (Am.)— Jungle 
Drums (tango) and Riptide (v by Carmen 
Lombardo and Trio) (01770). Third labelling 
mistake in four records. Riptide inspired 
by, but not from, the film. 


Moon country—charming slow melody by 
Hoagy Carmichael of Lazybones, One morning 
in May, Stardust, etc., etc. fame. Sweetly 
played by Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) (v by 
Pee-Wee Hunt) (01773). Victor version by 
composer’s own orchestra is even better. 
May be issued by H.M.V., but advise getting 


this disc also for original and fascinating 
arrangement of The house is haunted (v by 
Kenneth Sargeant) on other side. Actually 
love song. Nothing about spooks. But 
eerie effects worked into record. Get it and 
see how and why. 

More Casa Loma. On 01772 Ridin’ 
around in the rain. Vocal by Pee-Wee 
Hunt very intriguing. Preceded by most 
tuneful modulation. Coupling:  Butter- 
fingers by Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) (v by George Beuler). More interest- 
ing than many of band’s recent records. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Emaline by Benny Goodman and His 
Orchestra (Am.) (v) (CB759). Pity there are 
not more dance records like this. Real style 
behind unpretentious neatness. Record 
opens with tenor solo. Note subtle phrase- 
ology and excellent rhythm. Same remarks 
apply to trombone and clarinet (Benny 
Goodman) solos, but tenor best. Vocalist 
possibly Mildred Bailey. If not, somebody 
almost as good. Ensemble well up to 
standard of soloists. Although record 
virtually sweet, “‘ commercial” performance 
have slight misgivings it may be a little subtle 
for average bath-tub whistler. Hope not. 
This sort of thing so much better taste and 
so much more interesting than fulsome blah 
of many dance records—mainly of tunes 
from shows and films. (Why?) Backing: 
Georgia Jubilee. Written by Arthur Schutt. 
Rather more sophisticated stuff, but equally 
good (if not better). Listen again to tenor. 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
—A place in your heart (v) and The very 
thought of you (v) on CB756, and on CB755 
The show is over and Cupid (v), a good tune 
with a silly name. Allas broadcast. Refrains 
in all four by Les Allen, who is singing better 
than ever. 
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DECCA (2s.) 

Four more grand records by Lew Stene 
and His Band. 

Lew Davis’ magnificent trombone playing 
is alone enough to put What is there to take 
its place (v by Al Bowlly) on the map, just 
as Joe Crossman’s sax solo at the end will 
help sell I love you truly (v by Al Bowlly). 
The latter, usually a waltz, is treated as 
a fox-trot here. Idea good. It couldn’t help 
being as this band carries it out (F5003). ; 

Ridin’ in a hay-cart home (v by Al Bowlly) 
has the lazy swing of the band’s Oh, Mona. 
It might make it almost as successful, 
particularly in yiew of the backing, Rolling 
an the hay (v by Nat Gonella) (F5004). 

On these records alone I am prepared to 
say Lew Stone not only plays the best 
“ commercial” dance music in this country, 
but in any other as far as I can see. His 
slow lazy rhythm is irresistible. What astyle 
the band has developed! 

Sensation: New people have recently 
joined the band. Stanley Black (piano) 
replaces Monia Litter; Clinton Ffrench 
(trumpet) replaces Nat Gonella. 


If you want something novel in production 
material for dance bands, try Mr. Magician 
and You're in my power as Ozzie Nelson and 
His Orchestra (Am.) do them on F5005. 

Ozzie is great as the cod villain, but even 
better as the cheap-jack, loud-voiced circus 
conjuror. He could not have a_ better 
partner than the seductively naive Harriet 
Hilliard. 

Both sides are great entertainment made 
into equally good dance music by the band. 
It really swings in You’re in my power. 


Roy Fox and His Band— The show is over (v 
by Peggy Dell) and Cupid (v by Denny Dennis) 
on F3995, and on F3993 Little black shawl 
and Little man, you’ve had a busy day (both 
v by Denny Dennis). 

If only from a recording point of view these 
records can be looked upon as one of the 
month’s achievements. Unusual clarity, 
excellent balance and a richness of solo and 
ensemble tone which is none the less remark- 
able in view of the volume ofsound obtained. 

The bass is particularly well reproduced. 
I have seldom heard such realism of tone 
or such a degree of sonority in its blending 
with the ensemble. It required some pluck 
to get this effect, for the bass is so close up 
that a fraction more would certainly have 
blasted. As it is this tragedy has, I think, 
just been averted, though the heavy cutting 
may not assist the wear of the records. 

But as regards playing of the band I am 
doubtful. Musical enough, but seems 
almost devoid of dance rhythm. 





EDISON-BELL WINNER (ls.) 


A few more bands like Sleepy Hall and His 
Collegians {Am.) and life would be a good 
deal brighter. Try their “Long about 
midnight, with its swingy vocal refrain, and 
Love is love anywhere with another good 
vocal and interesting little solos towards the 
end by all sorts of instruments, including 
a hot flute (W120). 


I thought that such things as Swaller-tail 
Coat (v) and He’s a Colonel from Kentucky 
(v), played as Clarence Williams (hotcha 
clarinet merchant) and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
(W121) play them, went out of date twenty 
years ago—even with hick nigger bands. 
Just shows how little I must know. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

At last the copy-book has been blotted. 

I am not surprised. It had to happen. 
To have gone on turning out records like 
Ray Noble and His Orchestra have been 
making them for months on end now, each 
one a little gem of modern dance music, 
would not have been human. 

But I am surprised at the kind of blot. 

One of Ray Noble’s most attractive 
attributes is his ability to make good dance 
music out of the more impossible as well as 
the better tunes—dance music showing such 
a keen appreciation of modern ideas and 
style, so intriguingly arranged, yet so direct 
in its simple musical appeal, that it was no 
less a hit with the listener whose first con- 
sideration being “the toon” is only too 
quick to complain if anything happens that 
is beyond his more confined outlook than it 
was with the enlightened fans. 

Now read the sad tale of Ray’s new 
recordings : 

In spite of good scoring for, and inter- 
pretation by, the brass, Little man, you've 
had a busy day (v) is merely another of 
those things which, meant to be fox-trots, 
make very nice polkas. The chief polka-ite 
is the solo clarinet, but it is not wholly 
his fault. The tempo is too fast for the 
type of melody. Beat o’ my heart (v), 
with its essentially march rhythm, may not 
be the easiest of tunes to treat with real 
fox-trot swing, but Ray might have made 
up his mind to stick to one thing or the 
other. As it is he tries to sit on the march 
and fox-trot stools both at once and falls 
badly between the two (B6491). 

I love you truly is musical enough in its 
way, but the rhythm! Old-fashioned 
two-in-a-bar march time for no reason at 
all. The coupling is The show is over (v) 
played as a waltz (B6492). This one good. 

A couple of camels, and the Egyptian 
serenade business of Night on the desert (v) 
would have been complete. For the other 
side you can’t blame Ray. The tune is 
called At the court of King Arthur, and if 
that doesn’t tell you everything let me 
add that it is written by Raie da Costa 
and she plays piano in the record. Young 
lady, if you want to play dance music, the 
first thing to learn is to keep tempo. 

All the vocal refrains are sung by Al 
Bowlly. 

Of course, the points I have pitched on 
are purely questions of dance style. In 
other respects the records are up to Ray 
Noble’s usual high standard and I have no 
doubt they will sell well with the general 
public. But that does not alter the fact that 
you have, Ray, committed the heinous 
offence of being corny—and, what’s more, 
you know it! 


Who is the fascinating vocalist with the 
Negro accent in Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
(Am.)? His singing is the making of the 
band’s record of J ain’t lazy, I’m just dreaming 
(B6494). 

The band’s It’s funny to everyone else 
but me (v) on the other side starts off with 
some cloying fiddle stuff, but gets better. 
The solo clarinet is very pleasing in spite of 
a rather too affected use of vibrato. 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry (Hotcha-cha-cha-cha) Roy and His 
Orchestra have at least one new one which 
you must get. It is called Troublesome 
Trumpet (1857) and is one of the best 
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**commercial-hot ’’ novelties we have had 
for some time. 

Harry Roy (assisted by vocal effects from 
the boys) does the singing and the band puts 
the whole thing over with its usual pep. 
But the star of the show is Bert Wilton, the 
troublesome trumpet player. They ought 
to have put his name on the label. What a 
lip he must have to keep going, with all 
those high notes, all through the record 
without cracking once. 

For the coupling Mr. Roy gives us The 
beat o’ my heart (v). In its way it is not a 
bad record. The band is improving at 
recording these everyday tunes as you can 
hear for yourself if you like to try any of the 
following— The show is over (v), a restrained 
and quite pleasant performance, coupled on 
R1844 with a bright-version of Over somebody 
else’s shoulder (v by Harry Roy and featuring 
the two pianists) and Neighbours (v by 
Harry Roy) on R1858. 

Mr. Magician (v), which the band does on 
R1843, has some quite amusing patter before 
the vocal, but on the whole I think an 
opportunity has been wasted. There was 
scope here for quite a lot of that nonsense 
which is Harry Roy’s forte. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

With nothing new by Scott Wood's 
orchestra, Regal’s best this month is probably 
Billy Merrin and His Commanders’ Now that 
we're sweethearts again (v) coupled with 
In other words we're through (v) (MR1315). 
Both have a danceable sort of rhythm and 
the band is getting more of a West-End 
polish. 





Nevertheless, there will doubtless be many 
whose vote will be cast for Billy Cotton and 
His Band’s Little Man, you've had a busy 
day (v) and The Show is over (v) (MR1313), 
and I readily concede that these are tuneful 
records conspicuous for nice, clean playing. 

Billy Cotton’s Rags, bottles and bones (v)— 
coupled on MRI1313 with True (v)—is 
practically all vocal. The singer seems rather 
uncomfortable about his cockney accent, 
which doesn’t ring quite true. 


I am afraid I am at last forced to admit 
that Ben Pollack and His Orchestra (Am.) 
look like turning out disappointments. 

Not that they are bad. Far from it. But 
in the old days Ben was a pioneer. Six years 
ago, with people like Benny Goodman, Jack 
Teagarden and Jimmy McPartland in it, his 
grand band was four years ahead of its time. 
To-day it is just like a dozen others. 

But perhaps there is method in Ben’s 
madness. When I last saw him, in New 
York in 1929, he told me that his sales (he 
was then a Victor artist) had gone up a 
hundred per cent. since he had become what 
he was pleased to term sensible. It seems 
he has stayed “sensible.” I hope it is 
continuing to pay him. 

His new records are The beat o’ my heart (v) 
and Voodoo (rumba) (MR1305). 





REX (1s.) 

It is not easy for the leopard to change his 
spots, but I am delighted to find that Jack 
Payne and His Band are continuing to 
discard the over-symphonic type of stage 
orchestration for arrangements which are 
less pretentious and more rhythmical. 

Their Little man, you’ve had a busy day (Vv) 
and Moon Country (v) (8205) will be found 
thoroughly satisfactory by dancers, but none 
the less so to listeners. 
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Show and Film Tunes 





“* Murder at the Vanities” 


numbers by Ellington 


Savoy Orpheans in attractive Fenoulhet arrangement of “May I?”—Bing Crosby’s 
brother sings with Anson Weeks—Ted Fio Rito in bright mood 


Bottoms Up 
Little did I dream. 
***Rollini’s (Adrian) Orch. 
(Decca F5009). 

It seems Rollini has gone commercial for 
keeps and that all we can now do is cherish 
as a memory the great creative artist who 
not only wrote Dixie, and played with such 
originality and feeling in the record of it by 
Fred Elizalde’s Hot Music (Bruns. 147, 
since withdrawn from the catalogue), but 
was such an outstanding feature in the 
original Red Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns.) 
and Venuti’s Blue Four (Parlo.), to mention 
but two of the combinations he graced. 

But in shedding a tear for things which, 
it seems, are to be no more, we can compli- 
ment ourselves that there is at least one 
compensation. In these days, when com- 
mercial records have to be simple, Rollini 
may not be able to do all he would like to. 
But he knows what style means. And 
knowledge will out. 


(Am.) (v) 


Waitin’ at the gate for Katy. 

*Ferdinando’s (Angelo) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1317—with Riptide). 

*Hollywood Dance Orch. (Am.) (v) (Rex 
8196—with Lullaby in Blue by Will 
Osborne’s Orch.). 

*Masterkeys (The) (v) (Sterno 1438— 
with Little Black Shaul). 

***Rollini’s (Adrian) Orch. 

(Decca F5009),. 

***Weeks’ (Anson) Orch. (Am.) (v by 

Bob Crosby) (Bruns. 01782). 

This kind of tune is not too suitable for 
rhythmic dance music—a polka-ish affair 
which you can make a bit peppy, but can’t 
get any real swing into. 

Probably you will say I am _ talking 
nonsense when you hear the last choruses of 
Rollini and Weeks, but allow me to point 
out that they swing only because the melody 
has been transcribed. 

I discard the Sterno mainly because of the 
reproduction. The tone is so thin and weak 
—no sonority. 

The Regal and the slower Rex are just 
mild commercial stuff, rather jazzy, and the 
choice will.obviously lie between the Decca 
and the Brunswick with those to whom 
style means anything. 

"Bob Crosby who sings in the last mentioned 
is Bing Crosby’s brother in the flesh, but not 
yet quite in the voice. 


(Am.) (v) 


* *” * 
Dancing Fool 
Two little flies on a lump of sugar. 


**Little’s (Little Jack) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Col. CB758—with Old Roses). 
The “sugar’’ part is obvious, but you don’t 
notice the flies too much. 
* * * 


George White’s Scandals 
Hold my hand. 
*Club Carolina Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01781). 
**Snyder’s (Bob) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F501). 


All sorts of things masquerade under the 


name fox-trot, but it requires some imagina- 
tion to see the Brunswick as one. I should 
feel more inclined to call it a tango. 

The tune is just another of those slow, 
would-be seductive affairs. 


My dog loves your dog. 
**Everett’s spre _— (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR131 
a 's (Bob) ae (Am.) (v) (Decca 
10). 


You won’t learn much, but if you want a 
reasonably bright tune played in the usual 
everyday way you could do worse. 


Nasty Man. 
**Club Carolina Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 


F5010 
The song may be nothing to write home 
about, but the performances are a little more 


01781). 
**Snyder’s (Bob) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
). 


CLASSIFICATION 

One Star: Milk (the old game—they’ve | 

watered it) 

| Two Stars: A nice cup of tea 

| Three Stars: Light lager—with a bit of | 

a kick 
Four Stars; Double whisky and splash 
Five Stars: Cordon Rouge (magnum !) 





interesting than most in this section so far. 

The Brunswick makes the best start— 
with an introduction that gives hopes of 
something really unusual. Unfortunately 
the promise is not fully redeemed, unless it 
is by the saxophones in the last chorus. The 
Decca makes little ado about an introduction, 
but quickly gets a nice swing from the 
rhythm section against neat playing by the 
brass. The trumpet behind the vocalist is 
worth listening to carefully and some solo 
clarinet in a well arranged last chorus is 
another attraction. 

Both vocal refrains are by the charming 
sex—that is, charming until they sing. 


Six Women. 
***Club Carolina Oreh. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01782). 

Here we arrive at what is probably the 
best song in this film, and certainly the best 
of the records. It is about a gent. who 
seems to have been married six times and 
compares himself to Henry the Eighth. A 





Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film tunes, and are deal ith in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
be gg Le is - a show or film tune its title is given 

f the side, and except where 
cnarene’ stated is by the same artists. 


The pambent) 4 and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the = 
is made. here no such number or date is 
it may be taken that the records mentione this 
month are the first of the title to be released. 

Prices—Brunswick, 2s. Ae Columbia, 2s. 6d. ; 
Decca, 1s. 6d. ; Edison 1 ‘(gold label), 1s. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell Winner (we Series) HM.V., 
2s. 6d. ; ee, Par shevle, te:4a.2 
Imperial -Broadcast, 1s. ao Zonophone, 

1s. 6d.; Rex, 1s.; “eiamae, is. 6d 
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few bars in Blues style by the trumpet are 
well put over near the start and there is a 
lot of good trombone stuff towards the end. 
All round a record that is a cut above the 


average. 


So Nice. 
*Everett’s (Eliot) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1318). 
Conventionally pleasant ! 


Sweet and simple. 
*Snyder’s (Bob) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F5011) 


Just another one, and rather dopey at that. 
* * « 


Hollywood Party 
Dancing in the Moonlight (see p. 24 June). 
**Lawrance’s (Brian) Quaglino’s Quartet 
(v by Brian Lawrance) (Decca F'5002). 
The main difference between this and the 
records mentioned last month by the same 
combination is that both guitar and 
accordeon are featured—the latter not too 
prominently, I am thankful to say. 


Fly away to Iowa. 

***Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Bill Carey and Fio Rito’s Debutantes) 
(Bruns. 01774). 

Congrats on giving us something with a 
bit of life in it, Ted. Some may have a job 
finding the lie of the land in the first few 
bars of the first chorus with that guitar 
coming in in funny places, but a hearing or 
two should make it easy. I like your Mr. 
Carey, and the Debutantes too. 


Hot Chocolate Soldier. ; 
*Rito’s (Ted Fio) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Muzzy Marcellino) (Bruns. 01774). 
If the soldier isn’t so hot after all, blame 
the writers of the song. It’s not the band’s 
fault. 


TPve had my moments. 
***Duchin’s (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6495—with Riptide). 

The record gets its three stars on the tune. 
There is little to be said of the performance 
other than that it is melodiously subdued, but 
the melody—a new one by Walter Donaldson 
—is rather alluring. 


* * * 
Murder at the Vanities 
Cocktails for two. 


*****Fillington’s (Duke) Orch. (Am. N.) 

(H.M.V. B6497). 

***Green’s (Jimmie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv by 
Howard Phillips) (Bruns. 01799). 

**Waldman’s (Herman) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1302). 

**Wood’s (Harry) New Jersey Orch. (Am.) 
(v) (Decca F3989—with A Thousand 
Goodnights by Rollini’s Orchestra). 


Live and love to-night. 
*****Ellington’s (Duke) Orch. 
(H.M.V. B6497). 
**Green’s (Jimmie) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Howard Phillips) (Bruns. 01799). 
Ellington and his orchestra are featured in 
this film in a scena entitled ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Rhapsody.” The tune is called Hbony Rhap- 
sody, and is a jazz version of Liszt. Ellington 
has recorded it, but the record is not yet out, 
the above-mentioned titles recorded byJhim 
being other numbers from the film, but not 
played by him in it. 


(Am. N.) 
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As a rule the person who understands 
swing music sufficiently to enjoy Ellington 
is not interested to hear him play commercial 


tunes 

Generally speaking, there is good reason 
for this. The average tin-pan alley effusion 
is not worth wasting Ellington on—in fact, 
very little that he ene? t write himself is ; 
but what really put the enthusiasts against 
Ellington playing popular melodies was no 
more the melodies than what in the past 
Mr. Ellington did to them. Knowing they 
were designed for public consumption, he 
tried to play them in a way that would be 
palatable to the “ordinary” listener, and 
thereby not only lost everything that make 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra, but gained 
nothing to replace it. 

The two records we are dealing with at the 
moment, however, show that things have 
lately become different. These two ‘‘ Murder 
at the Vanities ” tunes, although among the 
best of their kind, may not be much better 
material for Ellington than most others 
concocted with the hope that the butcher 
boy will whistle them, but Ellington has, at 
last, discovered how to play them in a way 
that presents all the features which make 
Ellington Ellington, and yet retains to a 
sufficient extent the original melody as the 
composer wrote it, instead of as Ellington 
would probably have liked to rewrite it. 

There is nothing in the way of elaborate or 
involved orchestration. Both sides consist 
of just choruses played simply and sweetly, 
but with an individuality and artistry that 
makes every bar a moment of joy. Lawrence 
Brown (trombone), Otto Hardwick (saxo- 
phone), and Barney Bigard (clarinet) are 
among featured soloists who will perha 
appeal more strongly to the ordinary dance 
music lover. Their playing is superb. There 
is also —) work by the saxophone section, 
particularly in the second chorus of Live 
and love to-night. Those who rave about Guy 
Lombardo’s sax section, with the exaggerated 
vibrato of its leader, should hear Ellington’s 
team and get an idea of what a saxophone 
unit should sound like. 

Ellington and the orchestra have already 
completed their second picture for Para- 
mount. It is called ‘It Ain’t No Sin.” 
Possibly the title is taken from the song 
which goes “It ain't no sin to take off your 
skin and dance around in your bones.” If 
so it is appropriate. The co-star is Mae 
— Skin is about all she has left to take 


Marahuana. 
*Harman’s (Dave) Orch. 
(Regal-Zono. MR1302). 

Here we are back on earth again. 

Some arrangers have a knack of doing 
very little, yet they put the tune over ; others 
do a lot of hard work which just gets nowhere. 
I am afraid the lad who scored this record 
is one of the latter. 


+ * * 


We're Not Dressing 
Love thy neighbour (see p. 28 June). 
*Hamilton’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W117). 
***Qsborne’s (Will) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
Will Osborne (Rex 8207). 

One can always rely on a good vocal chorus 
in a Will Osborne record, which is something 
these days. 

For the rest, the record is a good arrange- 


(Am.) (v) 


ment of the melody, puso with rather more 
swing than usual and some nice work by the 
saxophones and solo trumpet in a last 
chorus that is more interesting than most. 


May I? (see p. 28 June). 
**Elkins’ (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Rex 


8207). 

****Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans 
(v by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB760— 
with Beat o’ my heart). 

*Hamilton (Paul) Orch. 
(Winner W117). 

A fine arrangement by Paul Fenoulhet, the 

band’s trombone, and playing that is very 

polished, have made the Orpheans’ record 


(Am.) (v) 
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a very delightful offering. The work of and 
scoring for the saxophone section are notable. 
Carroll Gibbons plays a piano solo that is 
not without charm, and Harry Bentley 
very pleasingly. 

As usual with the Orpheans, this record 
is more outstanding for its quiet tunefulness 
than for anything that might be termed 
exciting, but it has an easy rhythm that is 
comfortable for lazy dancing. In some ways 
the other side is perhaps even better, 
but there are spots where the arrangement— 
in other ways most praiseworthy—is inclined 
to sacrifice rhythm for “ symphonic ” effect. 
Nevertheless I enjoyed listening to it. 


EpcGark JACKSON. 
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The Month’s Most Popular Melodies 


1. Little Dutch Mill. 
2. Wagon Wheels. 


3. Aloha, Beloved. 
4. Beside my caravan. 


5. One morning in May 
(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales yom the four weeks ended June 23rd last.) 
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6. Little man, you’ve had a busy day: 
7. Butterfingers. 


Best sellers for the four weeks ended June 23rd last : 


BRUNSWICK (01785).—May I? and She 
reminds me of you—Bing Crosby. 
COLUMBIA (CB705).—April in Paris and 


Play to me, Gipsy—B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra. 

(CB742).—One morning in May and 
Rolling in  money—Gibbons’ Savoy 


-T 
DECCA (F3958).—Aloha, Beloved and Little 
Dutch Mill—Roy Fox and his Band. 
EDISON BELL (Gold Label) (5673).— 
Butterfingers and Coffee in the morning— 
Sisters. 
H.M.V. (B6482).—Little Dutch Mill and 
The Hee Be thought of you—Ray Noble and 


tra. 
IMPERIAL-BROADCAST (4011). — The 
Man on the flying trapeze and Over some- 


body else’s shoulder—Eddie Cantor. 


PANACHORD (25626).—Alimony Woman 
and Midnight Special—Bill Cox. 

PARLOPHONE (R1816).—Carioca and 
Music makes me—Harry Roy and His 


Orchestra. ' 
REGAL-ZONO. (MR1275).—Au Revoir and 
Let’s fall in love—Seott Wood and His 

hes’ 


Orchestra. 

REX (8194).—Arlene and Paddy — Jay 
Wilbur and His Band. 

STERNO (1421). — Kuna Medley (intro. : 
Desert Song, Gipsy Moon, I'll follow my 
secret heart, Everything I have is yours, 
We just couldn’t say good-bye and My blue 
Heaven)—Charlie Kunz (pianc solos). 

WINNER (Edison Bell Black Label) (W99). 
—Dizxie Lee and My little grass shack— 
Sleepy Hall and His Collegians. 


+ Exact figures not yet available. 





BROADCASTS 


Tunes most frequently heard in the broadcast programmes were: 


Week ending Sat., June 16th: 


1. Very thought of you (The). 
My little grass shack. 
2 Little man, you’ve had a 
‘ busy day. 
Show is over (The). 
5 Love —~ neighbour. 
; ? 


May 

Aloha, Beloved. 

Beat o’ my heart (The). 
= in Vienna. 


pid. 
Dancing in the moonlight. 
Let’s fall in love. 
Thousand good-nights (A). 


Week ending Sat., June 9th: 


( Little man, you’ve had a 
J busy day. 

) Show is over (The). 

1 {lady a thought of of you (The). 


May I? rt 


i 




















Keep young and beautiful. ( Carioca. 
My little grass shack. ll Cupid. 
Swaller-tail coat. *’) Funny to everyone else. 
Betier think twice. My little grass shack. 
Good-night, lovely little 
Lamy in Blue. Week ending Sat., May 26th: 
Moon Country. Butterfingers. 
9.< My Sweet. i. 
, Moontime. {may I? 
Mr. Magician. Good-night, lovely little 
Night on the water. le 
_ True. 3.< Keep young and beautiful. 
) ui Dutch Mill. 
Week ending Sat., June 2nd : You oughta be in pictures. 
1. Keep young and beautiful. (I love you truly (waltz). 
( Little Dutch Mill. Let’s fall in love. 
2.< True. My little grass shack. 
Very thought of you (The). My Sweet. 
I love — a amen 7.4 Night on the water. 
Lady 0} She reminds me of you. 
May — Show is over (The). 
One morning in May. True. 
She reminds me of you. Thousand good-nights (A). 


Thousand good-nights (A). 


Very thought of you (The). 
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Technical Talk 


REPRODUCTION AND THE REAL THING 


be he years ago one of my gramo- 
phone friends, who is also a keen and 
serious student of music, was shocked 
beyond measure when a correspondent 
from the country told him that he had 
just been to a Symphony Concert at 
the Queen’s Hall and much preferred 
the tone of his gramophone. The real 
orchestra was too loud and coarse, 
he said, and irritated him after the 
refinement of his gramophone. 

At the time, I remember that I fully 
shared the views of my friend that the 
object of all reproduction was to 
simulate the real thing—to create an 
illusion of reality, if you will, but the 
contact with reality was the important 
thing and the closer that contact the 
greater the illusion. I have held that 
view for many years now and all my 
endeavours have been directed towards 
making the contact closer. 

Let me confess at once that now my 
mind is full of doubts ; not indeed as to 
what should be the immediate object 
of our endeavours, but rather as to 
what will be their real value in the 
result. I still think we should strive 
after an illusion of reality, but I am 
clear that the particular reality of 
which we may have an illusion is not 
likely to be the same reality as that 
from which our records or our broad- 
cast transmission was derived. 


A Kiss for Cinderella 


I can perhaps make my point clear 
by an illustration. By good fortune, 
and the kindness of our operatic 
record reviewer, I was able to be 
present at Covent Garden for the 
first performance of La Cenerentola. 
Like most others of those present, 
I was enchanted—by Rossini, by 
Mme. Supervia, by Ezio Pinza, by 
the orchestra, by the ensembles—in 
fact, by everything. It all left a very 
vivid impression on my mind. The 
following evening I listened to the 
broadcast performance of Acts II and 
III. The reception was magnificent ; 
everything was behaving itself as it 
should do but does not always do. 
Again I was enchanted, and retained 
a very vivid impression of what I had 
heard. It was, in fact, an excellent 
illusion of reality. But the vivid 
impression and the reality were not the 
same as those I had on the previous 
evening. It does not much matter to 
my argument whether they were better 
or worse, whatever those words may 
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mean in this connection ; they were 
real and they were different. 

I began to analyse the differences. 
In the first place, at home I was 
obviously concentrating on listening, 
sitting comfortably and seeing nothing ; 
at the theatre my senses of hearing, 
sight and feeling (an uncomfortable 
seat), as well as that sixth sense of 
perception of atmosphere in a com- 
pany, were all involved. 


Perspective 


Then at home I was listening to 
sound proceeding from a source of 
small area into a room of much smaller 
dimensions than a theatre, and this 
obviously robbed me of some of the 
perspective of the original. But this 
did not occur to me as a defect ; I got 
quite a good illusion of perspective and 
I could make the volume level about the 
same over all as that which actually 
reached my ears at the _ theatre. 
Incidentally, although some of my 
technical friends sometimes tell me that 
I could do with a stronger bass, I found 
that, on the contrary, my musical 
friends were right in suggesting that the 
bass is a little too strong—not much, 
but a little. Then it was clear that the 
balance between singers and orchestra 
was quite different in the reproduction 
from what it was in the theatre. At 
home, if I closed my eyes, I could 
imagine myself reclining somewhere 
between the two and not hearing the 
singers through a dense cloud of 
orchestral music. In the result the 
two were more isolated, more clearly 
defined and less fused into one mass. 
Presumably this effect was due to the 
positioning of the microphone : I don’t 
know, but I expect it was near the 
prompter’s box in the middle of the 
footlights. This observation has a 
very definite bearing on the problem 
of over-amplification of voices in 
recording which Mr. Klein used to 
write about. Another point I noticed 
was that the range of power was 
distinctly less in the reproduction than 
in the original ; presumably the power 
level control was being applied to 
reduce the range to the limits of 
carrier-wave modulation. Finally, and 
this was perhaps the most interesting 
point of all, the individual voices and 
the individual instruments of the 
orchestra were more clearly defined 
in the reproduction than they were in 
the original. The reproduced Mme. 


Supervia was like the original Conchita, 
only more so ; her fiorituri were more 
distinct and at the same time the sheer 
artistry of them and the effect, as 
I see Ernest Newman describes it, 
as of “delicate small veinings that 
branch out from the central line of 
a leaf,’ were more easily appreciated 
in the reproduction ; the words and 
phrasing, both among the principals 
and in the ensembles, were more 
clearly made out; even the tracery 
in the orchestra—the twiddly bits on 
the flute and the responses from the 
strings and so on—was more distinct 
when heard from the loudspeaker than 
they were when heard with all their 
auditorium repercussions and _ reflec- 
tions at Covent Garden. For these 
reasons the listening at home on the 
second night was more valuable to me, 
and here I am speaking as a lover of 
operatic music and not as a mere 
technician who can listen to the 
reproduction of a Beethoven symphony 
with a hammer in one hand and a 
screw-driver in the other; it was of 
more value, I repeat, than a second 
night at the theatre would have been. 
I feel that through the double hearing 
I have absorbed more about the 
opera, more about the magnificent 
singing and playing, in short more 
of the real spiritual experience which 
is the purpose of all opera, all music 
and all art, than I could have done 
in any other way. 


Which Reality ? 


Although my illusion of the Friday 
evening did not therefore correspond 
exactly with the reality I had ex- 
perienced on the Thursday, I claim 
that it was definitely an illusion of 
a possible reality and had an even 
greater value. 

Normally, of course, when one 
listens to a broadcast, or plays a 
record, one has no clear idea of what 
the actual reality was. And it may 
be thought that the suggestion of a 
different reality which I am now 
making is fraught with the danger of 
giving sanction to any standard of 
reproduction so long as it is not 
unpleasant. Such, however, is not 
the case. The more one soaks oneself 
in original performances, the more 
sure one’s judgment becomes of the 
value of pieces of reproduction as 
illusions of some reality or other. My 
suggestion is not mere word-spinning, 
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I am sure. I am not an expert either 
in psychology or in artistic criticism ; 
but I am becoming expert in the art of 
listening and it is this which prompts 
me to suggest that a more careful 
analysis of the purpose of musical 


reproduction is required. As a 
technician I can say with confidence 
that the results of such an analysis 
may be of far-reaching importance. 
For at the moment our technical, and 
so-called scientific, standards are in 
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something of a mess. Will not our 
expert musical critics come in and help? 
This is a job for them and not for 
either the executive musician or the 
technical expert. 

P. WILson. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Acoustic 
Gramophone, Model 152 
Price 10 guineas 


This is the smaller of two new 
acoustic gramophones by the Gramo- 
phone Company. 

Apart from the cabinet, which is in 
walnut and is designed on modern 
lines, the construction and component 
parts used are fairly conventional. 
The horn is of metal and follows the 
exponential law and has a mouth 
opening of approximately 16 in. by 
8 in. The old familiar large bore 
tone-arm and the No. 5a sound-box 
as fitted on earlier models are included. 
There are automatic and hand brakes 
to the motor, which has a playing 
capacity of two 12-inch records at 
one winding. As most gramophone 
enthusiasts know, the response, and 
particularly the bass, of any acoustic 
gramophone is limited by the size of 
the horn mouth irrespective of other 
parts of acoustic system. That we 
find that the reproduction given by the 
152 is deficient in bass as compared 
with larger H.M.V. gramophones which 
are fitted with similar tone-arms and 
sound-boxes is therefore not surprising. 
In its own 
particular 
class of 
type and 
size, how- 
ever, the 
152 does all 
that one 
would nor- 
mally ex- 
pect. With 
steel nee- 
dles the 
tone, is vig- 
orous and 
forward, 
the | higher 
frequencies 
being par- 
ticularly 
smooth and 
lively. With 
fibre nee- 


dles—the 5a sound-box has a triangular 
socket—the smoothness is still further 
improved though there is some loss 





in vivacity and volume; though not 
nearly so much as we anticipated. 
We recollect, however, that the 5a 
sound-box was one of the most 
versatile sound-boxes that H.M.V. 
ever produced. 

It will be appreciated that the 152 
gives of its best with the lighter types 
of music, particularly vocals, instru- 
mental and chamber music, and in 
rooms of moderate size. We are glad 
to see this indication of H.M.V.’s 
faith that the acoustic gramophone 
is not by any means dead. 


The Norma Reproducer 
Price |5s. 6d. 


The theoretical significance of this 
new design of sound-box will be 
discussed by our Technical Adviser 
next month. Here we are concerned 
more with the practical side of the 
matter and the results in terms of the 
sounds which everyone can hear. 

The Norma is one of the few sound- 
boxes we have ever tested that exhibits 
its good points on every type of 
gramophone, whether external horn, 
cabinet, table or portable models. The 
most noticeable feature is the improve- 
ment in the bass register ; naturally, 
this register is heard to the best advan- 
tage on the large external horn instru- 
ments, but the others also show a 
marked increase in depth and solidity 
combined with an improvement in 
smoothness and definition. In particu- 
lar, the resolving power amongst the 
low notes is definitely enhanced. 
Instruments sort themselves out from 
what, with an ordinary sound-box, 
has hitherto been a blurred mass ; 
the ’cello takes on a more individual 
quality, timpani and double-basses 
disentangle themselves, the lower notes 
of the piano become less wooden, but 
not organ-like, while some of the 
clang goes from the middle notes. In 
addition, voices become more human 
and less inclined to spit and blast. 
A goodly list, this, but still not 
exhaustive. One soon notices that 
surface noise is relatively low, and 
until one perceives that it is dis- 
tributed in quality, the suspicion 
arises that perhaps the high notes are 





suffering. But no. Careful listening 
shows that there are improvements at 
the top end of the scale as important 
as, if less pronounced than, those in 
the bass. High violin tones are cleaner 
but less strident ; soprano voices are 
more distinctive in timbre and not so 
ear-splitting. The increased volume 
over all tends to mask these features 
to start with; evidently it is also 
responsible for the seeming reduction 
of surface noise. 





We have not yet had time to play 
about with the sound-box, but it seems 
to us that with a little experiment 
a further marked improvement could 
be made in high note response. It is 
here that a specially tuned sound-box 
of the old type scores a little. In the 
treble the Norma, while better than 
the ordinary commercial sound-box, is 
not so delicate and sure as the best ; 
in the bass it holds its own, and more 
than holds its own. 

In normal sound-boxes the stylus 
and its mounting is fixed directly to 
the casing; here it is pivoted on a 
cradle which is ingeniously mounted 
on the backplate through a flat 
U-shaped spring. Thus vibrations 
may be transmitted from the needle 
point to the diaphragm in three ways: 
first, by transverse vibration of the 
stylus-bar itself; second, by rocking 
of the stylus-bar in the cradle; and 
third, by motion of the cradle and 
stylus-bar mounting as a whole. This 
increased vibrational range is aug- 
mented by an eccentrically weighted 
blade spring which, when attached to 
the stylus cradle, vibrates in sympathy 
with the music. By this device 
torsional as well as transverse vibra- 
tions are brought into play. 

As the sound-box is only designed 
for use with steel needles, there was 
one point upon which we had some 
doubt at first : that of the weight upon 
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the needle point and its effect on the 
“ life’ of the record. Actually with 
the sound-box alone on a goose-neck 
type tone-arm there is a pressure of 
about 54 ounces between the needle 
point and the record. With the 
resonator spring in position this is 
increased to 7} ounces, which with 
ordinary sound-boxes for steel needles 
is excessive. No amount of calculation 
would resolve our doubts, so we set 
about finding the answer by con- 
ducting a wear test. This simply 
consisted of playing a 10-inch disc 
of an average recording fifty times, 
on an instrument fitted with a goose- 
neck tone-arm give good alignment. 
At the end of this wear test the grooves 
were examined carefully through a 
magnifying lens. This showed one or 
two score marks, but none of sufficient 
magnitude to affect the music appre- 
ciably. Evidently the quick response 
of the movement to sudden changes 
in frequency and groove curvature 
minimises the effect of the extra weight 
on the needle point. Of course, the 
needle was changed after each playing 
and the record brushed frequently 
throughout the test. 


The Marconiphone Portable 
Receiver, Model 279 


Price 16 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage: Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Oscillator and First Detector: Marconi 
MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage: Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. Stage: Marconi 
M HD4 Valve. 
Power Stage: Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Rectifier: Marconi MU12 Valve. 
L.F..Coupling: Resistance- Capacity. 
Loudspeaker: Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 
Wavelength Range: 200-500 and 1,000- 
2,000 Metres. 
yl Range: 200-250 A.C.; 50-100 


Consumption: 65 Watts (approz.). 

Visual Tuning Indicator, A.V.C., Separate 
M.W. and L.W. Frame Aerials, and 
Provision for Pick-up and Auziliary 
Speaker. 


Those who wish for a minimum of 
trouble as regards installation and 
subsequent attention, and who wish 
for a receiver that will operate in any 
room in the house, will do well to 
consider the merits of this Marconi- 
phone transportable receiver. 

It is an all-mains set which requires 
neither an aerial nor earth; con- 
nection to the nearest A.C. lighting 
point in any room is all that is 
necessary to be able to hear the 
majority of European broadcasts. It 
is simple to operate, for despite a 
fairly complicated circuit the controls 
number only four and accurate tuning 
is ensured by the incorporation of a 
novel tuning indicator. This takes the 


form of two arrows of light, one each 
for the long and medium waveband. 
The correct tuning point of any desired 
station is indicated when the arrow 
tail is longest. There is very little 
trouble too as regards the fading of a 
transmission. The delayed automatic 
volume control compensates for any 
variation in input signal, but although 
in this way it apparently reduces the 
directional effect of the frame aerials, 
it does not actually have any effect 
on the property of selectivity without 
high note loss which only a frame 
aerial possesses. 





There is no doubt that the standard 
of reproduction is being raised, and 
more particularly in sets such as this 
where diode detection is employed. 
We commented upon this last month 
in connection with the Marconiphone 
receiver, model 296, and here again in 
this transportable set we find a marked 
improvement in quality over any other 
portable yet produced by Marconi- 
phone. Quite first-class reproduction 
is not easy to ‘attain in a set where 
the breathing space for the speaker 
and baffle dimensions are limited and 
where the speaker vibrations are 
liable to affect the functioning of the 
output stage, but here the tone seems 
less affected by these limitations than 
has hitherto been the general rule with 
this type of set. Whether it is that the 
bass response has been restricted so 
as not to induce sympathetic cabinet 
resonance or not we do not know, but 
we are certain of the cleanness and 
firmness of this register. The treble, 
too, strikes a happy medium between 
brilliance and brightness, and the 
absence of spurious cabinet resonances 
probably enhances the detail of the 
middle register. 

The chassis—there are two, the 
eceiver and a separate power pack— 

re excellent pieces of electro-mechani- 

cal engineering, and the usual high 
Marconiphone standard of cabinet 
work provides a fitting housing for an 
outstanding little receiver. 
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Two New “Expert” Baffles 


The Junior Logarithmic Model. 
This component is a less expensive 
development of the logarithmic baffle 
reviewed on page 454 of the April 1934 
GRAMOPHONE. 

The fundamental design of the 
baffle proper is similar in that it is of 
exponential taper and has about the 
same ‘‘ mouth’ area. In construction, 
however, there is a deal of difference. 
Instead of the sides having fibrous 
cores faced with choice veneers, the 
present model is simply made up of 
a thinner material having absorbent 
properties and is finished in enamel, 
and if desired, in colours to tone with 
existing furnishing schemes. 

Although this baffle is not so “‘ dead ”” 
nor quite so effective as the de-luxe 
model it does effect a marked improve- 
ment in smoothness and a broadening 
of tone when compared with the same 
speaker mounted on a flat baffle. 
Incidentally, the speaker we used was 
the J. and M. permanent magnet model 
(reviewed in May). 

Our tests of this speaker were 
carried out with the unit mounted on 
a flat baffle about 3 ft. square. Had 
we had an opportunity then of trying 
it out in conjunction with this 
** Expert ’’ baffle, our remarks would 
have struck an even more eulogistic 
note ; the string tone is tenuous and 
more delicate still, and there is a 
brighter and broader aspect as well 
as an added perspective about the 
reproduction generally. 

The price is £3 10s. 


The ‘*“‘ Box” Model, price £1 15s. 
This baffle is of a type that we 
found very successful in our experi- 
ments with the Vox radio-gramophone 
in 1931. It is of walnut and consists 
of a flat front, 14} in. by 12 in., to 
which two sides 84 in. deep are fixed 
at an angle of about 135 degrees. 
There is also a top and bottom but the 
back is left open. 

There is thus quite an effective 
baffle area in a very small space, and 
provided the back is not placed close 
to a reflecting wall, the tendency for 
cabinet vibration or box resonance is 
much reduced. We did not, indeed, 
notice any discoloration of tone due 
to these causes. 

Here again our tests were conducted 
with a J. and M. speaker in position, 
so that we now are able to compare 
the results given by the same speaker 
first on a flat baffle, then on this box 
baffle, and thirdly on the logarithmic 
baffle. It is in that ascending order 
that we would classify our verdicts ; 
not only does it represent the order of 
attractiveness of those delicate high 
strings, which are a feature of the 
J. and M., but also those other 
qualities, more difficult to identify, of 
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depth, breadth and perspective. With 
the box baffle the tone seems slightly 
flatter than with the logarithmic, 
but it is distinctly fuller than it was 
with the plane baffle. The logarithmic 
baffle, however, has a slightly direc- 
tional effect which is not noticeable 
on the other two types. 


The Avo Minor Price 40s. 


This handsome little component 
is a test meter of the moving-coil type 
which we confidentially recommend 
to all radio experimenters and con- 
structors. There are 101 uses for such 
an instrument as this. It enables one 
to check up the conditions under 
which one’s valves are working ; it 
helps considerably in locating faults ; 
it is useful for testing and measuring 
the values of resistances, and so on. 

There are seven ranges : 0-6, 30 and 
120 milliamperes ; 0-6, 120 and 300 
volts ; and 0-10,000 ohms. By con- 
necting a 6 or 120 volt battery in 
series with the resistance being mea- 
sured this 10,000 ohms range can be 
increased to 60,000 ohms and 1-2 
megohms respectively. Full instruc- 
tions are printed on an ivorine label 
affixed to the back. 

No external shunts are required, 
all the necessary resistances and the 
1-5 volt; cell used in resistance measure- 
ments being enclosed within the neat 
bakelite case. The cell, incidentally, 
is of standard type and is easily 
accessible through the sliding fibre 
cover provided. The scale plate, 
which is approximately 2} in. long, 
is clearly marked and has a protective 
cover of glass. Since there is no 
mirror one must be careful to look 
directly on the needle to avoid parallax 
errors when taking readings. 





On test, the meter proved to be 
satisfactory in every way: the move- 
ment is light, the pointer rising to the 
appropriate position without any undue 


oscillatory movement about the read- 
ing; on the other hand, there is no 
tendency for the pointer to stick 
momentarily in one position, and it 
quickly responds to rapid changes in 
potential, current or ohmic values. 

The errors on the voltage and 
current ranges were small enough to 
be almost negligible, a two per cent. 
error being the largest obtained. 

The current consumption on the 
voltage ranges is 3 ma. This is quite 
good for a meter of this type and 
price. It is not generally appreciated 
that the smaller the current taken by a 
voltmeter the more reliable are the 
readings. For example, no ordinary 
meter (and this one is no exception) 
can be used directly to read the voltage 
at the plate of an anode bend detector, 
or other valve when the anode:current 
is low, if there is high resistance between 
the plate and the source of H.T. 
supply. 

The meter is provided with a zero 
adjuster and another variable control 
for compensating for cell voltage 
variations when measuring resistance 
values. Connecting leads with croco- 
dile clips and testing prods are supplied, 
and each instrument is encased in a 
neat velvet-lined box. 

The makers are to be congratulated 
on producing such a reliable instrument 
of great utility at this very reasonable 
price. 


The H.M.V. All-Purpose 
Speaker, Model 178 
Price £4 ISs. 


As its name implies, this speaker is 
designed specially to work in con- 
junction with any domestic type of 
radio receiver or radio-gramophone 
irrespective of the output stage imped- 
ance. An input transformer having a 
centre tapped primary and a tapped 
secondary is fitted and enables satis- 
factory matching of the power stage 
to the speech coil to be obtained ; 
even valves in push-pull are catered for. 

The transformer secondary is shunted 
with a 15-ohm potentiometer which 
acts as a volume control and allows the 
input to the speech coil to be adjusted 
without appreciably affecting the 
volume level of the parent speaker. 
Thus the 178 is especially suitable for 
use as an extension speaker. This 
potentiometer is fitted to the cabinet 
side with the control knob in a 
recessed bakelite moulding. In this 
way the output from the speaker is 
silently controlled in even gradation, 
and not until quite low output levels 
are reached are there any appreciable 
signs of deterioration in quality. That 
is one of the notable features of this 
model ; many speakers fall off badly 
when the input is reduced below a 
certain level. 
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The mechanical construction is of 
the usual H.M.V. standard ; a single 
bar claw magnet is used, precautions 
being taken to prevent the ingress of 
foreign matter to the gap by fitting it 
with metal covers on each side. 





On the whole the tone is very like- 
able, a not too heavy bass, firm and 
definite, a comparatively strong treble 
which never becomes raucous or 


strident. Even large volume levels 
of the order of 2-2} watts do not seem 
to upset the equanimity of the speaker. 
Coloration due to cabinet resonance 
is not at all marked. 





Reports Held Over 


Reviews of the new B.T.H. needle 
armature pick-up and the recently 
introduced H.M.V.console type acoustic 
gramophone (model 153) are held over 
until next month: the exigencies of 
space compel us to omit also a useful 
batch of Questions and Answers. But 
for the guidance of new readers the 
notice concerning technical and other 
queries which usually appears at the 
head of the Q. and A. page is reprinted 
below. 

In the meantime THE GRAMOPHONE 
gives free advice on the choice and 
purchase of records, gramophones, 
sound-boxes, radio receivers, radio- 
gramophones and, in fact, anything 
pertaining to music reproduced by 
radio or records. We cannot, however, 
take the responsibility of designing 
complete instruments by letter, not 
even if readers are prepared to pay a 
fee for such a service. 

Will those who may have been 
disappointed by our refusal of such 
requests please note. 

‘* All correspondence that requires 
an answer must be accompanied by 
a stamped addressed envelope, and 
also the coupon which will be found on 
the Exchange and Mart page of THE 
GRAMOPHONE every month. In future 
the coupon will only be valid up to 
and including the date printed on it. 
Overseas readers excepted.” 
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HE problem of building up a 
library of recorded music which 
will be as fresh and exhilarating 
as on the day when the first 
batch of discs was bought is not so 
easy of solution as at first it may seem. 

Musical education by records moves 
apace ; much of the light, lilting stuff 
whose attraction is almost instan- 
taneous, palls after a few repetitions. 
The music is all plain sailing, inciting 
no mental queries and suggesting little 
original motive. On the other hand, 
there is a second type of music just as 
sensuous, though not so attractive 
at first, each playing of which reveals 
some hidden beauty, some intricate 
network. It is less obvious, it is more 
subtle, but it stimulates an eager 
interest. ‘ 

There is also a third kind of music 
which is even more subtle ; it is shorn 
of the vulgarities of the first type and 
the pattern weaving is far more 
intricate than that of the second type ; 
it is so complex that when once 
interest is awakened, one never tires 
of listening for fresh phrases. 

Of course, in this quest for an ever- 
green library, the personal element 
prevails as in the other arts, but even 
so there are records which are common 
to almost every collection. Who, for 
example, does not possess some record- 
ing of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas? 

The record catalogues are veritable 
paradises even for the seasoned gramo- 
phone enthusiast to roam about in, 
though to the beginner they often have 
the lure only of jungle mysteries. 


Buried Treasure 


Mr. Alex. McLachlan, in his Buried 
Treasure series of articles which com- 
menced in the September 1930 issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, unravelled a few, 
and Mrs. McLachlan in her brief survey 
of Gilbert and Sullivan recordings in 
the January and March issues of this 
year helped to lighten the beginner’s 
task of spending money wisely and 
well. 

This reminds us too of the initiative 
of the Decca people in introducing 
four albums of records selected by 
Christopher Stone entitled Selections 
fromthe Classics. There are two albums 
of 12-inch discs and two albums of 
10-inch dises ; all are Polydor record- 
ings. Here are evergreens that willform 
the nucleus of a record library. Advice 
on records is never hard to get if one 
only takes the trouble to find it ; and 
it is really surprising to us that more 
people have not taken advantage of 
the record lists given in that invaluable 
little book Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio, which we published in 1932 
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and which is still available at the price 
of one shilling. 

These lists of records have been 
compiled by the record reviewers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE with the special 
object of providing the beginner with 
a solid foundation on which to build 
a record library that will withstand 
the exacting tests of repetition and 
will reveal hidden qualities every 
time one delves into it. 


In a Nutshell 


But quite apart from the help this 
little book gives in this direction it is 
a valuable storehouse of hints on 
all things pertaining to reproduced 
music: there is advice on the buying 
of a gramophone or of a radio-gramo- 
phone, complete with lists of tests and 
test records to hear ; the vexed question 
of which type of needle to use is 
answered in a straightforward manner ; 
a complete system of record storage 
and indexing is outlined; there is 
useful data on loudspeakers and pick- 
ups and a whole chapter is devoted to 
a step-by-step method of overhauling 
a gramophone. The ‘ Miscellaneous 
Hints ”’ chapter alone takes up thirteen 
pages and in itself contains more 
information, in compressed form, than 
many complete books. Moreover, the 
book is written in simple language and 
is still further clarified by diagrams and 
illustrations. 

Reverting to our record library, the 
discs classified below are reprinted 
from Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, 
and it is significant of our reviewers’ 
knowledge and choice that, one finds 
upon checking up the original lists 
with current catalogues, only about 
two per cent. of the titles have been 
deleted. 

Surely that is proof enough of their 
** evergreenness.”’ 


ORCHESTRAL 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Moussorgsky. Prelude to Khovantchina 
and Flight of the Bumble Bee. 
Col. DB9908. 


Dvorak. Carnival Overture. H.M.V. 
D1796. 

Herbert. Irish Rhapsody. H.M.V. 
C1889. 

Elgar. Violin Concerto in B minor. 


Col. L2346-51. 

Elgar. Part of Crown of India Suite 
and Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 5. H.M.V. D1900. 

Delibes. Sylvia Ballet Music. Col. 
LX114-5. 





Beethoven. 
LX129-30. 

Warlock. Capriol Suite. Decca K576. 

Mozart. [Finale of Piano Concerto 
in F. Parlo. E11124. 

Schumann. Manfred Overture. Parlo. 
E11131-2. 


Leonore No. 3. Col. 


Elgar. Nursery Suite. H.M.V. 
D1998-9. 
Dohnanyi. Suite, Op. 19. H.M.V. 


D1902—4 (Connoisseur). 
Liadov. Light Russian Fairy Tales. 
H.M.V. D1811-12 (Connoisseur). 


Berlioz, Royal Hunt and Storm. 
Col. DX291. 
Sibelius. Movements from Karelia 


Suite. Col. DX307. 

Haydn. Quartet, Op. 76, No. 1 
(Poltronieri 8.Q.). Col. 9777-8. 

Mozart. Quintet in B minor (Clarinet 
and §8.Q.). Col. L2228—32. 

Mozart. Clarinet Trio in E flat No. 7 
(K498). N.G.S. 161-2 

Schubert. Quartet, Op. 161 (Flonzaley). 
H.M.V. DB1373-6 (Connoisseur). 

Dvorak. Piano = Quintet. Col. 
LX150-3. 


Instrumental 

Niedzielski. Chopin Mazurkas. H.M.V. 
C2008-9 and H.M.V. B3550, C2010 
(Any). 
Gieseking. Beethoven Sonata in D 
minor (Op. 31-2). Col. DX277-8. 
Rudolph Dolmetsch. Purcell Suite in 
G minor. Col. DB680. 

Murdoch. Sibelius’s Valse Triste and 
Grieg’s Bridal March. Col. DX314. 

Szigeti. Bach Violin Sonata No. 1 
in G minor (solo). Col. LX127-8. 

Kreisler. Couperin: La Précieuse and 
Chanson Louis XIII. H.M.V. 
DA1139. 

Egon Petri. Liszt: Valse Impromptu 
in A major. H.M.V. B3718. 


Cassado. Bruch: Kol Nidrei. Col. 
LX131. 
Lamond. Beethoven : Waldstein 


Sonata. H.M.V. D1983—5. 

Edith Penville. Purcell: Air and 
Hornpipe. Col. DB398. 

Joan Massia and Blanche Selva. César 
Franck : Violin Sonata. Col. 
DX239-42. 


Operatic 

La Sonnambula (Bellini) and Falstaff 
(Verdi). Toti Dal Monte: Ah/ Non 
credea mirarti and Sul fil dun 
soffio etesio. H.M.V. DB1317. 

Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). Elisabeth 


Schumann: Venite, inginocchiatevi 
and Non so pit cosa son. H.M.V. 
DA844. 


Lohengrin (Wagner). Lotte Lehmann : 
Elsa’s Dream and Elsa’s Song to 
the Breezes. Parlo. RO20113. 
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Operatic —continued 

Die Meistersinger (Wagner). Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Friedrich Schorr: 
Sieh’ Ev’chen! Décht’ ich doch and 
Hat mann mit dem Schuhwerk. 
H.M.V. DB1421. 

Magic Flute (Mozart) and Tannhauser. 
Gerhard Hiisch: Papageno’s Song 
and Blick ich umher. Parlo. E11046. 

Die Fledermaus (Strauss) and La 
Bohéme (Puccini). Heddle Nash and 
Dennis Noble: Come with me, no 
risk you run and Ah, Mimi, false, 
Sickle-hearted. Col. DX212. 

La Traviata (Verdi). Olga Olgina: 
Ah! fors’ é lui. Decca K570. 

Don Giovanni (Mozart). Miriam 
Licette: Batti, batti and Mi tradi 
quell’alma ingrata. Col. 9911. 

Die Meistersinger (Wagner). Quintet : 
Elisabeth Schumann, Lauritz 
Melchior, Frederich Schorr, Gladys 
Parr and Ben Williams. H.M.V. 
D2002. 

Die Fledermaus (Strauss). Lotte 
Lehmann: Mein Herr, was dachten 
Sie von mir? and Kldnge der Heimat. 
Parlo. RO20171. 

La Gioconda and Pearl Fishers (Bizet). 
Gigli and De Luca: Enzo Grimaldo, 
Principe di Santafior and Del tempio 
al limitar. H.M.V. DB1150. 


Band 


Die Meistersinger Selection. Grenadier 
Guards Band. Col. 9424. 

Zampa Overture. Grenadier Guards 
Band. Col. DX308. 

March of the Knights of the Holy Grail 
(from Wagner’s Parsifal). Grenadier 
Guards Band. Col. DX75. 

Tales of Hoffmann Selection. Cold- 
stream Guards’ Band. H.M.V. 
C2092. 


American Suite. Coldstream Guards 
Band. H.M.V. C2335. 

Silver Trumpets, Grand Processional 
March. Grenadier Guards Band. 
Col. DB714. 

The Thin Red Line and Punjab 
Marches. Massed Military Bands. 
Parlo. E6290. 

Light Cavalry Overture. Massed 
Military Bands. Parlo. E6132. 

Marche Lorraine and Blaze Away 
Marches. Welsh Guards Band and 
Male Chorus. Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ”’ 
3086. 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1. Welsh 
Guards Band. Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ”’ 
3115. 

Sonata Pathétique (Beethoven). Brig- 
house and Rastrick Band (Brass). 
Decca F1074-5. 


Songs 

Florence Austral. Rose Softly Blooming 
and Alleluia, the Easter Hymn and 
the Vesper Hymn. H.M.V. E561, 
E593. 

Essie Ackland. Ombra mai fu 
(Handel’s Largo). H.M.V. C1599. 
Esther Coleman. Ombra mai fu. 

Regal-Zonophone T6166. 

Annette Blackwell. Nursery Rhymes. 
Col. DB706. 

John McCormack. 
and Two Parry Songs. 
DA1171. 

Heddle Nash. Deeper and deeper still 
and Wafte her, angels (Handel). 
Col. DX295. 

Frank Titterton. Sound an Alarm 
(Handel), Now sleeps the Crimson 
Petal (Quilter). Decca K594 and 
F2187. 

Steuart Wilson. Phillida flouts me, 
Keys of Canterbury. Decca F1830 
and F1835. 


Irish Folk Song 
H.M.V. 
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Keith Falkner. How Jovial is my 
Laughter (Bach), Had a Horse. 
H.M.V. B3581 and B3105. 

Roy Henderson. Lthiopia saluting the 
Colours (Charles Wood), Eleanore 
and Border Ballad. Decca F2462 
and F1699. 

Stuart Robertson. J have twelve oxen 
(Ireland), Green grow the rashes O. 
H.M.V. B3411 and B6034. 

Dale Smith. Widdicombe Fair and 
On Ilkla Moor. Decca F2737. 

John Thorne. The Crocodile and 
Pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington 
Green (with chorus). Imperial 2657. 

Sir George Henschel (accompanying 
himself). Heinrich der Végler and 
Der Erlkénig. Col. L2303. 

Norman Allin. Awake! Ye Dead 
(Purcell) (duet with Harold 
Williams), Midnight Review and 
Edward. Col. 5438 and 9874. 

Paul Robeson. Negro Spirituals. 
H.M.V. B2619, 2126, 2727. 

Tom Burke. Toselli’s 
Imperial Z120. 

Albert Richardson. The Old Sow. 
Regal-Zonophone T5178. 


Choral 


B.B.C. National Chorus. The Heavens 
are Telling (Haydn), Glorious things 
of Thee are spoken. Col. DX333. 

Manchester School Children’s Choir, 
with the Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by Harty. Col. 9909. 

The Decca Choir. English Part Songs. 
Decca F 1714. 

Royal Choral Society. Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast (Coleridge Taylor). 
H.M.V. C1931-4. 

Philharmonic Choir. Mass in B 
minor (Bach), Ht in Spiritum 
Sanctum (solo), Sanctus (choral). 
H.M.V. C1715-16, 1722, 1724. 


Serenata. 
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One of many 


PRICE 50/- POST FREE 
APPROVAL IF DESIRED 
Generous allowance on your old Soundbox 


OBTAINABLE 
ONLY FROM 


eulogistic 
Opinions of the ASTRA No. 6 
Super Soundbox 








Dear Sirs, 
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—ASTRA Soundbox 


The Rectory, Garston, Live: I 


You sent me very kindly an Astra No. 6 Soundbox on approval. ell, it 
is approved, and that is only putting it mildly. I am delighted with it. 
The string tone is delightful, and the bass clear and faithfully reproduced. 
It has been a real treat to listen to one’s orchestral favourites and discover 
new beauties each time. 
its remarkable way of bringing out the detail. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ by New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 


One of the most exciting features of the Box is 


e Scherzo from ‘* The 


Toscanini, was a fine test for this. 
You will find a cheque enclosed for £2 10 0, for what I regard as one 
of my very best investments. If this letter is of any use to you, you are 


perfectly at liberty to use it. 
With many thanks, 


Iam, yours faithfully, (Rev.) E. MURPHY. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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Vocal RECORDING THEN AND Now 
What should ‘Reproduction aim at? 


-H.C. (London, N.16) com- 
plains that he was born too 
late to have heard opera in its 


heyday, and that ‘Collectors’ 
Corner,”’ while helping him to create a 
picture of this period in his mind, at 
the same time tantalises him with the 
riddle of how the outstanding singers 
of to-day compare with those of the 
past. His records of present-day sing- 
ers suggest to him that there can 
surely be little room for improvement ; 
but then, remembering what he has 
read about modern recording methods, 
he experiences “‘ that sinking feeling.”’ 

As against that, W.H.C. has three 
times heard Gigli, and is even more 
thrilled by him in the flesh than by 
his records. I admit that Gigli con- 
stitutes a difficulty in a general dis- 
cussion of this kind, as he is heading 
straight for immortality : let us there- 
for leave him out and come down to 
earth. (And let us also cease com- 
paring him with Caruso, whom he in 
no way resembles.) 

The difficulty of deciding between the 
two generations of singers is increased 
by the marked difference in the record- 
ing processes, which W.H.C. aptly com- 
pares with “matt” and “ glossy ” 
photographs, and wonders which is the 
more natural. The analogy breaks 
down, however, immediately we begin 
to follow it up, since the choice 
between the photographic processes 
is a matter of taste, and between the 
vocal processes a matter of fact. We 
must not ask ourselves which we 
prefer, but which is the nearer to the 
real thing. (I had something to say 
about this in May.) 


Where should the voice “‘ be’’ ? 


Another aspect of the matter which 
W.H.C. puts forward, and has long 
been present in my own mind, is what 
exactly should we aim at in our 
reproduction? Should it be the voice 
as heard from the topmost gallery of 
vuhe Albert Hall, or in the front row of 
the stalls, in a large empty hall, or a 
small crowded hall, in one’s own room, 
or in the bath tub, or in the open air? 
All these effects can be obtained, but 
W.H.C. asks which is the right one. 


Those who had the privilege of 
hearing Gigli at the Albert Hall from 
the stalls heard something different 
from those who heard him from the 
gallery : and yet they both heard Gigli. 


But which is right, and which is 
the voice which is reproduced on the 
records? 

Probably the answer is, neither ; 
because it may be taken as a certainty 
that the acoustics of the recording 
studio of to-day are as exaggerated as 
those of the Albert Hall are inadequate. 
It is all very difficult : some people aim 
at a reproduction which will not drown 
their conversation; others at one 


by 
P. G. HURST 


which will impress their neighbours 
several doors away ; and others who 
really try to adjust the volume and 
quality so as to conform as nearly as 
possible to the voice as heard by them 
from (a) the stalls and from (b) the 
gallery: orit may be the aim to pretend 
that the singer is with us, in our room, 
and singing as the size of the room 
demands. 


Earlier Soprano Records were better 

W.H.. asks me to decide on these 
points ; I must decline with thanks ! 

In attempting to compare the two 
generations of singers through the 
medium of their records, we are 
handicapped by this ‘‘ overtone ”’ busi- 
ness with which I will not inflict my 
readers again after so short an interval ; 
but my own experience has been that 
the earliest records of first-class soprano 
voices receive exactly the right correc- 
tion in overtones when played on a 
full-sized E.M.G. or Expert. 

Many of us will remember hearing 
Eames, Boninsegna, and Adams repro- 
duced on a Mark X in a manner which 
was completely satisfying to the most 
exacting of us: but the same machine 
would have needed re-tuning, or 
perhaps a smaller horn, to give the 
necessary ‘‘ bite ’’ to the men’s voices. 

Modern electrically recorded female 
voices reproduced on the same prin- 
ciples might be expected to give that 
touch of exaggeration and artificiality 
which, to the untrained ear, might be 
highly agreeable—a factor which should 
be borne in mind when comparisons 
are being made. 

But this deals only with tone, and 
not with technique; andhere the 
gramophone is an infallibleYand im- 
partial guide. 


R.J.B. (Ilkeston), a new corre- 
spondent, pertinently enquires why 
**C.C.” confines itself to vocal records, 
and makes little or no mention of the 
many interesting instrumental exam- 
ples. Well, the real reason is that my 
past efforts to interest readers and 
collectors in the instrumental speciali- 
ties seem to have fallen rather flat. 
Possibly it has been my own fault; but 
I must admit to discouragement at 
the calmness with which the news of 
my finding of an original Red Label 
Joachim was received. One day 1t 
will come into its own, and people will 
pay money to be allowed merely to 
look at it! 


A Chaminade discovery 


Only a day or two ago EJS. 
(Norbury) reported a find on which 
I sincerely congratulated him—5552, 
Air de Ballet, played by the composer, 
Mme. Chaminade ; this was an original 
disc of 1904, and of high historical 
interest. 

There were a dozen records made in 
the same or previous year by Grieg ; 
but the first records made by this 
musician were Berliners, of which I 
remember having the Norwegian 
Bridal March ; but alas, I let it go for 
its melting-pot value ! .< 

The two 1902 Red Labels by 
Kubelik likewise fail for some reason 





Jan Kubelik 


—He was born at Michle, near Prague, in 1880 
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to arouse much enthusiasm, despite 
the fact that they recall one of the 
most deliriously successful epochs of 
any artist’s career. There were 
Sarasate and Janotha too, and others. 
But I am afraid, R.J.B., that records 
by artists now in their heyday have 
not yet acquired historical interest. 


Loss that became a find 

The way some collectors seem to 
be able to attract rare records can 
only be described as a gift. 

E.B. (Colet Gardens, W.14) has this 
power in a marked degree, and to 
my certain knowledge at least four of 
the Battistini Warsaw series have 
left their slightly bewildered owners 
and gravitated helplessly on their 
predestined way. I am only too well 
aware that my JDemonio and Il 
Barbiére records keep shifting in their 
album, and the proprietor of Occhi 
di fata should beware of overweening 
confidence ! 

Quite undeserved good fortune came 
to M.H. (Thirsk) and D.S. (Hampstead), 
who set out to visit me in streamlined 
attire, an incredibly fast car, and some 
simple road directions: they quickly 
lost the last-named and themselves in 
South London, and brought their 
monster to an unwilling halt opposite 
a street stall well stocked with old 
records, from which they proceeded to 
abstract Caruso’s 12-inch Celeste Aida 
of 1904, Melba’s Caro Nome of 1904, 
Ben Davies’ Songs of Araby of 1903, 
and Tetrazzini’s Voce di Primervera ; 
besides some Pathés by Evangeline 
Florence and Kirkby Lunn. 

They brought other things also, such 
as a beautiful copy of Parkina’s Spring 
(Tosti) to delight my ears, and of 
Melba’s 1904 Si mes vers avaient des 
Ailes to delight my eyes. 


“Unbreakable” Records in 1906 

R.B. (Milan) is again to the fore, and 
reports two discs by the excellent 
and genial basso Arimondi, whose 
death was recently lamented in “ C.C.”’: 
these are of airs in Hbrea and Faust, 
on Nicole records. The most remarkable 
thing about these records was that 
they were unbreakable ; but they did 
aspire to a definitely “ celebrity ”’ list, 
in about 1906, I think. 

The star tenor was Dani, who had 
just previously found Covent Garden 
somewhat large for him: there were 
also de Cisneros, the handsome con- 
tralto, and Angelini-Fornarni, who, 
as Silvio, completed the cast at the 
memorable Pagliacci with de Bohuss, 
de Lucia, and Ancona, in Henry 
Russell’s 1905 season. 

Other finds included brown label 
Columbias by Arimondi of Simone 
Boccanegra and Marta, and a Zono- 
phone of 1901 by Carresella, a soprano 


who sang frequently with Caruso. R.B. 
finds her even better than Tetrazzini. 
Yet two more 1903 records by de 
Lucia have come. my way—52435 
Ah, non mi ridestar and 52632 Siciliana: 
not only are these executed with the 
consummate skill and beauty of which 
this unique artist never disappointed 
his admirers, but the copies are, 


Handbook of 
RARE and HISTORICAL 
RECORDS 


S foreshadowed by the Editor in 

“Turn Table Talk” last month, 
the so-called ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ is even 
now in process of production. The 
difficulty hitherto has been to reconcile 
costs and probable subscriptions, since 
a “cheap” edition would not only 
be uneconomic, but would also lack 
that bibliographical interest which 
a first attempt at wrestling authorita- 
tively with a new subject should 
certainly possess. 

The edition will, therefore, be turned 
out in a manner to appeal to those who 
appreciate something rather exclusive, 
at a price of six shillings and sixpence, 
including inland postage ; and original 
subscribers, including recognised friends 
and supporters of “C.C.,” will be 
asked to accept a special de luxe 
edition, numbered, and autographed 
if desired, without extra charge. 

I am incurring a certain amount of 
financial risk, and am not in any case 
aiming at personal gain; but I hope 
I have correctly interpreted the wishes 
of those who have urged me on. 
Although the number of names I have 
already received in the past would 
seem to justify my decision to proceed, 
there are still some collectors, whose 
enthusiasm is not in doubt, who have 
nevertheless not yet enrolled, and may 
I say to these that if they value 
** Collectors’ Corner ”’ as highly as they 
say they do, they would make me sad 
and sorry by remaining aloof. 

The extent of the issue will be 
determined by immediate applications, 
so that it may be impossible to supply 
copies afterwards. eg oe: 











although absolutely original pressings, 
in such a marvellous state of preserva- 
tion as to suggest that they have 
hardly been played. 

There is a curiosity of numbering in 
the early de Lucia records which 
emphasizes the danger of relying on 
catalogue numbers for reckoning dates : 
the first issue (1903) were numbered, 
not consecutively, from 52410 to 
52437 ; and these preceded 52632—50— 
51, which also appear in the 1903 
catalogue ; while the 1904 issue went 
back still further to 52077-84. 
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C.S. (Tottenham) writes to say that 
a copy of the Bonci-Kubelik record 
to which I referred last month is in his 
possession, and that among his recent 
finds have been Edward Lloyd’s Prize 
Song (a sunk label copy); Caruso’s 
Amor ti vieta, Non t’amo piu, and 
No non chiuder ; Boninsegna’s Tacea 
la notte, and her duet M’ami, M’ami, 
with Bolis; Battistini’s O Lisbona, 
O det verd’ anni miei and O Sommo 
Carlo, Melba’s 1904 Maittinata and 
Ave Maria; and others by Lane 
Wilson and Edith Helena; and an 
original (presumably Berliner) by 
Connie Ediss, which he found on the 
very day after this great artist’s death. 
C.S. particularly desires specimens by 
Belle Cole and Ada Crossley ; and the 
1905 Ah, non giunge in La Sonnambula 
by Nembrich. 

C.S. also apparently has the knack : 
I wonder whether he has kept the 
Bonci La donna for the thirty years of 
its existence, or whether he has 
acquired it lately. I well remember 
first putting it on my ancient ‘ Dog 
trademark ’’ machine, and causing 
my anxious relatives to come trooping 
upstairs to know who was shouting in 
my room. This was perhaps a year 
after I had heard Caruso sing it at 
Covent Garden, since when I had 
sought vainly to recapture’ the 
inflexion or nuance which mere hum- 
ming can never give it! (No, nor even 
whistling.) 


A 1904 model of Style 


An interesting tit-bit from a letter 
from L.R. (Zandvoort), with which I 
hope to deal next month, is that those 
two well-known original Fonotipia 
artists Edoardo Garbin and Adelina 
Stehle (who are husband and wife) 
are now teaching in Milan. 

Garbin’s G. & T. records, like those 
of de Luca, Giraldoni and Maurel, 
remained in the catalogue for one year 
only (1903); but his Fonotipia issue, 
which began in 1904, continued for 
many years, and forms a really 
valuable contribution to the history 
of the best Italian singing; while 
Stehle’s Mimi in the quartet on the 
fine 132-inch Fonotipia of 1904, which 
is one of my most valued records, is a 
model of style and steadiness. 


I have to admit to’ an error in 
my reply to H.C.B. (Mass., U.S.A.) 
last month: the Home, sweet Home 
sung by Melba on DB351 was recorded 
in 1921 and not in 1905. This was a bad 
slip, because I really knew better: 
the catalogue numbers of the 1905 
and 1921 recordings were the same 
—03049—but whereas the first was 
accompanied by Landon Ronald, the 
second was very obviously  self- 
accompanied. Also, the date of 
Caruso’s Flower Song, DB117, is 1909, 
not 1906. P. G. H. 
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How To AppRECIATE Goop Music 
Corot’s Definition of his Method—A Prize for a Blunder 


HEAR with pleasure that this issue 

is going out to a lot of newreaders, 

who, we hope, will become regulars. 

It may be useful, therefore, to 
mention that the Editor gave me this 
page so that I could reply to questions, 
suggest books and records, or open out 
a bit on lots of things about music that 
come up, and that in reviews I can’t 
expect to have space to develop. 

I get all sorts of letters from all over 
the world. Many that ask a reply are 
answered privately (even when the 
stamped “envelope happens to have 
dropped out on the way). Those that 
seem of general interest are answered 
here, often, of course, very briefly. 

A type of question I like is, ‘‘ What 
equipment is needed for listening 
intelligently? ”’ 

I often think that the first and 
greatest requisite is memory, for lack 
of which one is apt to miss so much 
in a long work. If musical memory 
were cultivated at school as other 
kinds are (and, in children, so readily 
can be), we should all be _ better 
equipped. It was long my chief draw- 
back that mine had not early been 
developed; and I still have to toil 
at memorising far harder than I should 
need to if I had concentrated on it in 
my youth. But hard work, at any 
age, is repaid, and there is no lasting 
musical satisfaction without it. A 
cheap omnibus book, by seven musi- 
cians, that shows how to listen, and 
what for, is the Musical Companion 
(Gollancz, 5s.: in the autumn). 


A Tip for Us All 


Correspondents give me great plea- 
sure by discussing ways of looking at 
music. I was glad to find in E. V. 
Lucas’s book of essays, Saunterer’s 
Rewards, an illuminating word of 
Corot’s, whom E. V. L. calls ‘“‘ my 
favourite painter’? (mine, too: if 
I have any acquisitive ambition, it is 
the mad one to own a Corot). 


Corot defines his method as an artist : 
‘“‘ The design is the first thing to seek. 
Then the values—the relation of one 
thing to another ; that is crucial! After 
that the colour—and then you can 
begin.”’ This is as good a concentrated 
suggestion as I know about our 
thinking of any completed work of 
art. First, form and relations—part 
of form, comprising all the rhythmic 
and phrasing elements—e.g., the 
laying of one phrase or section 
over against another. Colour last. 
Most people are first attracted to 


music by its colour. That is a good 
way in: any way is good that grips 
the attention and arouses enthusiasm. 
Without enthusiasm knowledge is 
dusty. Without knowledge enthusiasm 
may often be charming, but it easily 
runs amok or to seed. 


The Mid-day Sun 

I cannot resist setting down Mr. 
Lucas’s translation of just one more 
of the remarks of that lovable soul 
Corot, who lived in and for his art— 
and ‘‘ was fifty-one years of age and 
had been painting diligently for twenty- 
seven years before he found a pur- 
chaser”?! This is the sentence : “‘ That 
which we painters truly experience 
is real; in the presence of such and 
such a view or object we are moved by 


being 
another 
stroll 


ROUND and ABOUT 
WITH W. R. A. 


a certain beauty or grace. While we 
are endeavouring to reproduce the 
scene we must never let that first 
emotion escape ; we must paint what 
it was we saw when that emotion 
possessed us.’”? No wonder musicians, 
workers in a still more rarefied material, 
in ways still less communicable, cannot 
always tell us what their music 
‘* means,’”’ and must leave us with the 
deep if at first apparently not very 
illuminating truism: ‘The music 
itself is the meaning.” 

Corot, by the way, got up at three, 
to delight in the growth of light, but 
went home before noon, because then 
““we see too much: there is nothing 
left to the imagination.”’ That sentence 
which I have italicized carries a 
world of meaning for music-lovers. 
Isn’t the secret of the failure of much 
modern music to move us just that: 
it leaves nothing to the imagination 
of the spirit of beauty ? 


- Shandy Gaffes, Mild and Bitter 


It was odd to find E. V. L., in the 
book from which I have quoted, writing 
of “‘ Handel’s Elijah.’” We know, of 
course, this sort of side-slip—one we 
are all liable to make, and that has 
nothing to do with the gaffe of ignor- 
ance, such as too many novelists and 
journalists fall into. (I made one, in 
calling Schlagobers a vocal work, in- 
stead of a ballet.) If readers can con- 
tribute samples, they will be welcomed. 


Twenty years ago I won a prize for 
the best collection. The sort of thing 
I mean is sometimes technical, as 
when Robert Benchley, an American 
humorist whom I enjoy, writes in 
The Treasurer's Report (without, appar- 
ently, humorous intention : but I hope 
I am not missing a joke!) of a gong’s 
being “‘ just a little below the key of 
F flat without being in the key of 
E sharp” (F flat equals E, and E 
sharp equals F: and you cannot 
speak of a one-note instrument’s 
being “‘in”’ a key) and later speaks of 
flute and tabor as if they were the 
same instrument. 

Sometimes the writer seems to have 
lost all hold on reality, and to be 
just chucking about musical words 
without any idea of their meaning, 
like Marie Corelli in The Sorrows of 
Satan, or Lord Lytton in The Last 
of the Barons, who asserted that 
‘““Many voices of men and women 
joined in deeper bass with the shrill 
tenor of the choral urchins.” This 
absurdity of recklessness is surely 
better than the series of blunders 
reported by a correspondent of the 
Musical Times in Ethel Mannin’s 
Song of the Mystic Morn, where a 
fiddler plays a Chopin fugue [Name !], 
Schubert’s Bee [which, by the way, is 
not by the Franz Schubert], ‘ the 
second movement of the Rachmanioff 
Prelude’”’ [two sics here], and The 
Afternoon of a Fawn [sic again]. He 
wound up with a “symphony”... 
all on one fiddle. Prodeegious! That 
“fawn ”’ caught at least one annotator 
on the first London performance of 
Debussy’s piece, and brought from 
him some comment on the grace of the 
young deer depicted in the music. 


An Album of Records—Free ! 

I will give further samples from my 
gaffe-book from time to time. Mean- 
while, I offer an album of good records 
(winner to select from several I will 
name) to the sender, by August 6th, 
of the best blunder about music that 
is new to me. Any publication, old 
book or yesterday’s paper, has an 
equally good chance of containing 
something daft: for, alas, newspaper 
people are still very ignorant about 
music. Address: W. R. A., Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1. 
Postcards will do. Mark “ Gaffe” 
in top left corner. 

To link our notes about the way we 
think of art, and the way some people 
write of it, I recommend two fine, 
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common-sensible books that have 
plenty of pointers that we can apply to 
modernism in music—John Sparrow’s 
Sense and Poetry (Constable) and Ivor 
Brown’s I Commit to the Flames. In 
passing, I recall that it was Brown who 
invented what I think the best 
definition of “highbrow”: ‘‘ One 
educated above his intelligence.” 
But more later about “ highbrow ” 
and ‘‘ lowbrow” (desperate words !). 
Readers may like to see if they can 
make a better definition of the one, 
and supply a really good one of the 
other. I have never found one of 
“lowbrow ”’ to satisfy me. 


Please Record... 

Our correspondence pages have often 
included requests for recordings. I 
note a few others that have been 
suggested to me. One is the ballet Les 
Sylphides. This consists of pieces from 
Chopin—nocturnes, waltzes, mazurkas, 
and the like. Most of the pieces are 
already recorded in their original form, 
but the music as arranged for the 


Another request is for Beecham in 
Dvorak’s Fourth. This jolly, ingratiat- 
ing work was done by Brunswick in 
the old days. The reader who asks 
for it warns Columbia against recording 
it as The Origin of Design (Handel’s 
music) was done ; for, he says, neither 
fibre nor Electrocolor could cope 
with that, on his machine. He also 
asks for ‘“‘the Budapest Quartet in 
Brahms’s Sextet ’’ (with a little assist- 
ance, I trust). He doesn’t say which 
—Op. 18 in B flat, or Op. 36 in G 
(remember our brave National Gramo- 
phonic Society’s pioneering in recording 
both of them). This reader also wants 
Schénberg’s Verkldarte Nacht, at which 
late-Schénbergians will shriek (N.G.S. 
first again). He adds: ‘“‘ Of course, I 
would buy anything of Bax that the 
companies chose to issue. I only hope 
they will not concentrate on the 
orchestral works to the exclusion of the 
chamber music.” Not much sign of 
their ‘‘ concentrating ’’ on any Bax, 
yet. I wish they would. I have not, at 
the time of writing, heard the Fifth, but 
the Fourth set me back a trifle: he 
doesn’t seem to have unified; and 
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through. He seems afraid, too, or 
tired, of the broad tune. But though 
I don’t think it’s good enough, for 
Bax, who is a great man, or mighty 
near it, it would bear many another 
to glory. 

Another request is for the Haffner 
Serenade by Mozart. We have the 
symphony named after his friends ; it 
seems surprising that the other has not 
been done. It is surely a winner. 


Another Welcome Ready 


Morley College, Westminster Bridge 
Road (famous for Holst’s musical work, 
now notably continued by Arnold 
Foster), is to risk a series of lectures 
by me this winter, on Thursdays. 
General title to be Listening to 
Music—University Extension type, 
broadly, with certain freedoms, in the 
Morley tradition. An hour’s illustrated 
talk, then an hour of discussion, of 
more music, argument, brain-basting, 
what you will. Everybody welcome. 
The course starts on September 20, at 
7.30, and runs till Christmas—maybe 





Russian Ballet might be popular. 
Unfortunately, Rieti’s orchestration 
is sometimes coarse. 


School Gramophone Notes 
(contd. from p. 7, June) 





those blaze-endings don’t compensate 
sufficiently for the lack of carrying- 


longer, if the faithful so ordain. The 
fee is 5s. 6d. for the first dozen 
evenings. W. R. A. 


OVERHEARERS, HEARERS and LISTENERS 


ways. Those who knownothing about music, and care less, 

may be called overhearers, for in its presence they are 

unimpressed and are far happier occupying their thought 
in other matters. The greater proportion of the remainder, 
however, like music so long as (without any effort on their 
part) it entertains them, although it seems to convey no 
meaning. This large class may be called hearers. Those 
who are still left often possess a natural bent for the art 
combined with a certain store of knowledge, and so they 
always listen intently, hoping to derive the utmost enjoyment 
thereby. In school the first class will have to be ignored, 
unless arrangements can be made for giving them some other 
kind of work ; the eager listeners can take care of themselves ; 
whereas the hearers (amounting normally to about seventy- 
five per cent. of the class) need training by entertaining methods 
so that they have every chance of developing into intelligent 
listeners. 


(Crees, Ti like adults, approach music in one of three 


The Lesson 

Once the lesson has begun, it is important that there should 
be no waste of the pupils’ time while attending to the instru- 
ment : such operations as rewinding (in the case of an acoustic 
model), inserting new needles, changing or turning a record, 
and even searching for a fragment of melody in the middle 
of the spiral track—these must be done almost subconsciously 
while addressing the class. Mistakes must at all costs be 
avoided. Forgetting to turn the record over, or playing a 
wrong side, may easily transform a well-prepared lesson into a 
pantomime. Imagine a teacher concluding his remarks with : 
aj . and amid these quiet woodland murmurs you will 
hear the repeated note of the cuckoo. Listen intently, and try 
to count the number of cuckoo calls !’’ And then—the braying 


of an ass! This mistake actually occurred when Col. 9520 
(‘“‘ Long-eared Characters”? from Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of 
Animals) was erroneously left on the turntable and played 
instead of Col. 9521 (“‘ The Cuckoo in the Wood,”’ which is the 
following number in the same work). 


Knowing the Records 

The effective teacher not only knows the music he presents 
to his pupils, but he has an intimate acquaintance with the 
placing of the music upon the records. He is sufficiently 
skilled to know where to lower the needle upon the record to 
pick up a melody, harmony, or rhythm he wishes to repeat for 
the sake of emphasis. He may be dealing with a Bach fugue— 
say, the clavichord example in the Columbia History—but 
omitting the prelude: or the first movement of Dvorak’s 
symphony From the New World, but without the slow intro- 
duction. In each case he must know how far from the outer 
edge of the record the music begins. 


Aimless Methods 


Musical appreciation by means of the gramophone is, 
comparatively speaking, still in its infancy, and the technique 
demanded by such teaching is by no means fully developed. 
Until the work has had a chance of becoming more consolidated 
it will lay itself open to plenty of criticism, especially by those 
who believe that too much weight is thrust upon cultural 
subjects in the modern system of education to the neglect of 
the ‘‘ three R’s.”” There is no doubt that time can be wasted 
in music lessons when the teacher merely ‘turns on” the 
gramophone and commands his class to listen. It stands to 
reason that, without an incentive, children in these circum- 
stances will not listen at all. W. W. JoHnNsoNn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be 
written on one side only of the paper 
and should be addressed to the Editor, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. The writer's full name 
and address must be given. A stamped 
envelope must be enclosed if an answer 
or the return of the manuscript is desired, 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the 
obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the 
views expressed by correspondents.] 





WHERE ENGLAND IS SUPREME. 
(Zo the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Your contributor Mr. 
Percy Colson has rendered a useful 
service in a worthy cause by writing, 
and you, sir, by publishing in your 
June issue, the article entitled as above. 
It is as well to take stock of what has 
been done by the great church choirs 
in the matter of recording now that the 
time has come when, apparently, the 
gramophone companies have set their 
faces against catering any longer for 
those who are always ready and, 
indeed, eager to purchase choir records 
of the character and standard of those 
to which Mr. Colson calls attention in 
his article. 

In addition there is one of the 
highest rank, viz. DX357—Stanford’s 
setting in C for the Te Deum—sung 
by the Choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, under the conductorship of 
Sir Walford Davies. This is a glorious 
rendering of a lovely work, and pro- 
vided, of course, that a _ suitable 
instrument is used and other conditions 
are reasonably good, one can obtain a 
real thrill in listening to it. 

Now, if only more new records of a 
like kind were made available, how 
grateful those who love church music 
and find in it solace, exhilaration and 
uplift would be. Personally, I derive 
much benefit from running through 
some of my choral records before 
going on to take my place in the choir 
on Sundays. How I would like at 
those times to be able to “ turn on” 
St. George’s Chapel, the Temple 
Church, or one or other of the great 
cathedral choirs and hear, for instance, 
the Benedicite sung as it really should 
be. Only those with experience as 
singers in choirs know the value of 
atmosphere, and I can say with cer- 
tainty that it can be created by 
listening to these lovely records before 
setting out to do one’s best in humbler 
but, in their way, equally important 
circumstances. 

Yours faithfully, 

Chalfont St. Giles. Cuas. S. Lake. 


DELIUS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I am rather reluctant to 
trespass so soon again upon your 
limited correspondence space, but I do 
so with the hope that the little informa- 
tion I have to offer to your readers may 
be of some use to them and at the same 
time save them the task of catalogue 
searching. 

W.R.A. gave us a fine impression of 
Delius in last month’s issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE and in the course of his 
article mentioned two or three of 
Delius’s published works in miniature 
score form. As I collected from 
catalogues a short time ago particulars 
of all Delius’s more important works 
published in miniature score form, 
I thought it may be useful to Delius 
lovers to have a collected list which 
they could use when hunting for 
particulars of the scores. Mr. Philip 
Heseltine gives a list of the composer’s 
works as an appendix to his excellent 
book on Delius, but many of the works 
have been transferred to other pub- 
lishers since that list was made. 

Here is the list I submit. 

The three main publishers are 
Universal Edition (London Agents: 
Cranz, 40, Langham Street), Phil- 
harmonia Edition (London Agents: 
Boosey and Hawkes, 295, Regent 
Street), and Augener, Great Marl- 
borough Street. Abbreviated to save 
space as U.E., Phil., and Aug. 


Orchestral Works. 

Brigg Fair. U.E. No. 6904. 4s. 6d. 

Brigg Fair. Phil. No. 207. 5s. 6d. 

In a Summer Garden. U.E. No. 
6911. 4s. 6d. 

Dance Rhapsody No. 1. U.E. 
No. 6908. 4s. 6d. 

Dance Rhapsody No. 1. Phil. No. 
208. 65s. 6d. 

Dance Rhapsody No. 2. Aug. 2s. 6d. 

On Hearing the First Cuckoo and 
Summer Night on the River (published 
together). Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. 


Song before Sunrise. Aug. 2s. 
North Country Sketches. Aug. 
5s. 6d. 
Paris. U.E. No. 7018. 4s. 6d. 
Eventyr (Once upon a time). Aug. 
3s. 6d. 
Concertos. 
Violin Concerto. Aug. 2s. 6d. 
Violin and ’Cello Concerto. Aug. 
3s. 6d. 
Chamber Music. 
String Quartet. Aug. 5s. 

Works for Chorus, Soli and Orchestra. 
Appalachia. U.E. No. 7015. Qs. 
Appalachia. Phil. No. 209. Ils. 
Requiem. U.E. No. 7019. 5s. 6d. 
Sea Drift. U.E. No. 8886. 4s. 6d. 
Sea Drift. Phil. No. 215. 5s. 6d. 
Songs of the High Hills. U.E. 

No. 7016. 4s. 6d. 

The above are the catalogue prices 
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taken from the last issued lists, but on 
the U.E. and Phil. a tax or import 
duty is imposed of about 25 per cent. 

With reference to the introduction of 
Delius to people who do not know the 
beauties of his music, I think the only 
thing we can do is to quote to them the 
late Philip Heseltine’s words, ‘‘ Here 
is genius, come and see for your- 
selves.” 

Yours faithfully, 


Chester. R. P. WrmuiaMs, 





THE GREATEST PIANIST— 
LIVING OR DEAD. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Quite a number of 
people have lost their heads and 
termed Vladimir Horowitz — who 
recently caused quite a commotion 
at the Queen’s Hall with his perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
Concerto—as the greatest pianist, 
living or dead. It is a wild and sweep- 
ing statement to make. There is a 
strong hint of complete thoughtlessness 
about it, and the temptation to place 
a big question-mark at the end of the 
statement is irresistible. 

There are several pianists that can 
be compared with Horowitz, and they 
would not lose a single point through 
the comparison. Vladimir Horowitz is a 
great pianist, there is no doubt what- 
ever of that; but to say that he is 
the greatest—-alive or dead—is really 
stretching it too far. 

For one thing, we here in England 
do not know him well enough, nor 
have we heard him often enough, to 
justify such an assertion. His render- 
ing of the Tchaikovsky Concerto at the 
Queen’s Hall was magnificent, but 
have concert-goers forgotten Arthur 
Rubinstein’s performance of this par- 
ticular work? For sheer brilliance 
it is unsurpassed. 

The musical public is as fickle now 
as ever it was, and it would be as well 
for that public to recall Rubinstein’s 
performance of the work mentioned. 
They would then realise that Horowitz 
has a rival in the playing of this work 
alone, and a very strong rival at that. 

Horowitz has yet to make a record- 
ing of the Tchaikovsky Concerto ; 
but when he does, it would be a good 
idea to carefully compare his recording 
with that of Arthur Rubinstein’s. 
(H.M.V. DB1731-34.) 

The result would make that section 
of the musical public who made such 
a thoughtless statement pause, and 
wonder if they had made a slight error 
in their hasty judgment. 

It most certainly appears to be 
purely a matter of technique whether 
or not a pianist may be termed 
“ great ’’; but it is not just technique 
alone that matters. There are other 
things that go towards making a 
pianist ‘‘ great’’ in the true sense of 
the word. 
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For example, there is a young 
pianist who combines deep sympathetic 
understanding and exquisiteness of 
touch with a marvellous technique, 
who can be compared quite favourably 
with Horowitz. Her name is Eileen 
Joyce. 
This comparison may seem quite 
ridiculous to some people, but one has 
only to hear any of her records to 
realise that the comparison is by no 
means ridiculous. 
As yet, Eileen Joyce has not 
received the full recognition which she 
so well and truly deserves. It will not 
be very long, however, before audiences 
will be letting themselves really ‘“ go ”’ 
over her playing. 
This remarkable young lady has 
made several records, the best, from 
@ technical point of view, being Liszt’s 
“Etude de Concert.” (Parlophone 
E11237.) 
Eileen Joyce’s performance of this 
difficult ‘and tricky Etude is truly 
marvellous. Not only is her masterly 
command over her instrument clearly 
apparent, there is also a great delicacy 
of touch and, most important of all, 
that deep poetic understanding which 
is so vitally necessary to insure a 
perfect performance of any type of 
music, be it the fireworks of Liszt or 
the exquisite beauty of Chopin. 
Here is a pianist, still quite young, 
whose technique can be compared 
without hesitation to Horowitz. 
Have those people who jumped to 
such a hasty conclusion regarding 
Horowitz forgotten such magical 
names and such astounding pianists 
as Cortot, Backhaus, Paderewski, 
Gieseking, Gabrilowitsch, and the late 
unrivalled Pachmann? It is very 
evident that they have forgotten. 
To refresh their memories it would 
be best for them to select a gramophone 
record of each pianist mentioned above, 
and compare each record with the few 
available records made by Horowitz. 
This little test would be well worth 
while, and for thcse who would like to 
do so, here are the records made by 
Horowitz : 
Capriccio. Dohnanyi. 
Valse Oubliée. Liszt. 
H.M.V. DA1140. 

Paganini Etude. Liszt-Busoni. 

Serenade for the Doll. Debussy. 
H.M.V. DA1160. 

Sonata in B minor. Liszt. 
H.M.V. DB1855-7. 

It is a pity that there is not a Chopin 
Nocturne among this short list. That 
alone would be worth more than all 
the compositions on these records of 
Horowitz put together. These fire- 
work pianistic gymnastics tax the 
strength of any pianist, be he ‘‘ great ”’ 
or otherwise, but why do pianists take 
for granted that we shall think all the 
more of them if they indulge success- 
fully in these blood and thunder 


orgies ? True music-lovers know that 
it is not in these musical gymnastics 
that a pianist’s greatness is shown, 
but in that type of music which 
demands understanding thought and 
poetry in its interpretation. 

Until we have the opportunity of 
judging Horowitz in that way, it 
would be as well to let ‘‘ the greatest— 
living or dead” statement die a 
natural death. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. Marion SyLvarn. 

Birmingham. 





THE RECORDED VOICE (AND 
OTHER MATTERS) AND THE 
REAL THING. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—The voice of Elisabeth 
Schumann is rather rich in overtones 
as compared with the more flute-like 
sopranos. It may, I think, be said 
to have just a suggestion of oboe 
quality. In her earlier records, such 
as those (DB1011 and 946) mentioned 
by Mr. Bles, there is, owing to weakness 
of the fundamental tones, an exaggera- 
tion of this slight tartness. If your 
correspondent were to hear her in the 
flesh he would find that her voice has 
more body and a sweeter tone than 
would appear from the records men- 
tioned. There is no need, however, to 
take anybody else’s word for this, even 
in the absence of an opportunity of 
hearing her, for her voice is recorded 
much more realistically on some of her 
later records such as DB1844 and 
1845 (lieder by Schubert, Schumann 
and Strauss). The gramophone user 
has to be constantly on guard against 
the danger of adopting a false standard 
of realism. A first-class gramophone 
will gradually lead one to suppose that 
it gives a reproduction equal to the 
original, and it is only by frequent 
reference to the real thing that one can 
keep the truth in mind. (My compli- 
ments to Mr. W. R. Anderson, who 
has so often pointed out this fact.) 
I have often been tempted to regard 
recent piano records, especially those 
of Schnabel, as equal to the real thing, 
but a few chords on my own piano 
will always disillusion me at once. 
The only record I have come across 
that could endure this sort of test is 
Edwin Fischer’s record of the Bach- 
Busoni Prelude in E flat; but even 
then I have to remind myself that my 
piano is about two feet shorter than 
the one recorded. It takes a recital 
at the Wigmore Hall to put my ear 
right, but the effect wears off after a 
few months, and I begin to think, 
‘““T have been hypercritical ; recording 
is marvellous!’ So it is, but not to 
the extent of telling the whole truth 
yet. 

When it comes to comparing orches- 
tral records with the real thing, it has 
to be borne in mind that it is not 
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possible to have a reproduction identi- 
cal with the original performance in 
an ordinary house. The most impor- 
tant discrepancy seems to me to be the 
one to which so many of your corre- 
spondents have drawn attention : that 
at an actual performance the percus- 
sion in loud passages, dominates the 
orchestra in a way hardly ever heard on 
records. Columbia got very near the 
true balance on LX156—Siegfried’s 
Funeral March—but they have since 
lost it. 

It is to be hoped, for many reasons, 
that gramophone users will attend 
actual performances as often as they 
can, that they may not lose touch with 
the tonal truth. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. StanLey CHAPMAN. 

Stoke Newington Common. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS MUSIC. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sim,—In your June issue, 
Mr. Crabtree, in commending Mr. de 
Brisay’s The Organ and Its Music, 
finds a speck or two of fault in its 
chapter five, and says: ‘“ The author 
speaks of the critical help of Mr. Percy 
Scholes ; but I cannot believe that 
P. A. 8. passed Chapter V.” 

I did not “pass” any chapter of 
the book. I feel that the too kind 
form of words Mr. de Brisay has 
adopted in speaking of me may well 
lead to misunderstanding. He says in 
his Preface that my ‘‘ kind encourage- 
ment and gentle criticism”? have been 
‘** of the utmost service ”’ to him. 

The position is that Mr. de Brisay 
sent me the typescript of the first 
draft of his book, paying me the compli- 
ment of asking me to contribute 
certain pages to it, that I found (at this 
stage of the book) a number of slight 
errors and doubtful statements to 
which I called attention, that without 
spending more time on the book than 
I was able to do just then, I did not 
feel that I could be sure that some 
errors did not remain (particularly as 
I am not a specialist in the history and 
construction of the organ), and that, 
on the whole, whilst in full sympathy 
with Mr. de Brisay’s admirable purpose 
and whilst greatly approving the 
general plan of his work, I did not feel 
free to associate my name with it. My 
name has, however, by his generous 
wish to acknowledge my little help, 
crept into the Preface, and, if Mr. 
Crabtree’s way of reading the allusion 
is general, I am as much committed 
as if I had done what was asked. 

The object of the present letter, then, 
is to make it clear that my service to 
Mr. de Brisay extended only to the 
making of a list of suggestions on the 
first draft of his book. He will not, 
I feel sure, object to this explanation. 

I would add that the avoidance of 
some element of error in a historical or 
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technical work of any kind is, in my 
experience, very difficult. I myself 
never dare to send a book to- the 
printer without having it read by some 
critical friend, and even then when the 
first copy arrives it almost invariably 
opens at some passage of which I only 
see the full implication when it has 
reached irrevocable print. 

From what Mr. Crabtree says, Mr. 
de Brisay’s book (which I have not 
yet had time to read) should do a great 
deal of good; his words ‘“ delighted 
and enthralled’ are quite strong 
enough to counterbalance any slight 
impression of defect resulting from the 
present letter, and decidedly the 
pioneer who sets out to lay opena 
new country to the eager broadcasting 
public deserves our gratitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy A. SCHOLES. 
Cornaux, Switzerland. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—In the first of my recent 
articles dealing with H.M.V. Gilbert 
and Sullivan recordings, I wrote: 
‘*No one claims for the Savoy operas 
any high musical value.’”” And now 
here’s a how-de-do! Nor can I 
console myself that Mr. Wimbush’s 
letter is a short, sharp shock, however 
chippy may be his big black block ! 

I would first assure Mr. Cameron 
that I was alive to the inexcusable 
absence of castanets in recording the 
Cachucha in The Gondoliers. As he 
had himself mentioned the omission 
and my quoting of chapter and verse 
permitted ready access to his original 
review of the discs, I was able to 
economise to the extent of a dozen or 
so words—no small consideration, as 
I will endeavour to show in my next 
paragraph. Similarly, the overtures, 
each originally accorded a_ whole 
paragraph, had to be given a “ curt 
dismissal.”” The discs under notice 
hold interest mainly for those already 
familiar with the operas, and as the 
overtures consist in a_ delightfully 
orchestrated assembly of the principal 
airs, I think my ten words “the 
overtures suggest themselves to anyone 
who might be interested ’’ meet the 
case fairly well! 

Both correspondents object to the 
remark quoted at the head of this 
letter. My original scheme was to 
write the series in six articles of 2,500 
words each, the first an Introductory 
and review of the Sorcerer abridged 
recording, the others to deal with two 
operas apiece. Owing to pressure on 
space, the Editor could spare room for 
only three articles of approximately 
1,500 words each, so the original 
scripts were scrapped and an intensive 
pruning of their material began. 

In my original version I wrote : 
“* It is impossible to consider Sullivan’s 


music and to judge it apart from 
Gilbert’s librettos, just as it would 
be unfair to judge Gilbert as a dramatist 
from the ‘books’ of these operas. 
The work of the collaborators weaves 
so naturally and perfectly into a 
cohesive whole that such separation is 
undesirable and can only be destruc- 
tive of the values of the operas and the 
individual work of both parties con- 
tributing to it. In each and every one 
of the series we find examples of 
Sullivan’s exquisite choral writing, of 
his superb orchestration, and ampie 
evidence of his ready wit, but the 
music taken alone and studied as a 
whole is not, I venture to think, that 
upon which a great reputation could 
have been built, any more than the 
author of Dan’l Druce and many 
other stage plays could fairly be 
judged as a dramatist from the 
‘book’ of Ida or The Gondoliers. 
I do not think that even the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the operas 
would claim for the music—when 
detached from its appropriate setting 
—any high or outstanding musical 
value.”’ 

Admirer of Sullivan’s music as I am, 
I do not blind myself to the fact that 
Sir Arthur’s reputation as a composer 
rests more securely on his serious work 
than on his share in these operas, and 
I agree with Mr. Saxe-Wyndham’s 
writing in Grove that although 
Sullivan’s “‘ more serious works .. . 
have declined in popularity ... the 
pendulum will swing back some day 
and a new period of popularity begin.” 
It is by such writings as ‘* Di Ballo,” 
““In Memoriam,” and some of his 
glorious anthems that I prefer to 
think of Sullivan as a composer, not 
on the merits of the music of the 
Savoy operas when divorced from the 
setting and action for which it was 
written. I contend that Sullivan’s 
fame, so far as these operas apply, rests 
as much on the humour, situations 
and effective staging of Gilbert’s 
‘** books,”’ as does the full enjoyment 
of Gilbert’s librettos depend on 
Sullivan’s charming and always appro- 
priate settings. There is to-day far 
too little recognition of Gilbert’s 
important share in the collaboration. 
How appalling it would be to have to 
sit through a concert version of, say, 
the Yeomen! 

So like Ko-Ko (the real Gilbertian 
Ko-Ko as played by Sir Henry Lytton, 
not the Laurel and Hardy variety 
which so sorely offends Mr. Wimbush, 
the pain of witnessing which I have 
mercifully been spared), “‘ There I am 
adamant”! My ‘cutting’ might 
have been more judicious, admitted, 
but as the Editor once wrote, it is 
impossible to get a whale into a 
sardine-tin ! 

To deal adequately with all the 
points raised by Mr. Wimbush’s letter 
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would demand not a whole number 
but a complete volume of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and I content myself 
with brief comment on the main issues. 
The words “‘ sentimental set of reminis- 
cences . . . meaningless as the years 
go by ” are those of one who, knowing 
his Sullivan, knows not his Gilbert, 
proved also by the later acclamation 
of Ida as artistically ‘“‘ one of Gilbert’s 
highest achievements.’’ These operas 
will become meaningless when human - 
nature changes and the types portrayed 
become extinct, but not before. It 
needs little imagination to apply most 
of them to our present surroundings. 
Mr. Wimbush is the first enthusiast 
I have ever known to claim distinction 
for the Ida libretto ; I am grateful to 
learn that it is more ‘‘ prophetic ”’ 
than The Gondoliers, which I have 
always considered the second most 
silly of the ‘ books.” It would be 
interesting to have the box-office 
opinion on the popularity of Ida, but 
Mr. Wimbush will counter. that box- 
office merely reflects the hérd-like 
impulses of ‘ fans,’”’ ‘ traditionalists ”’ 
and others who contribute to the 
‘** childish atmosphere,’’ and are of no 
account whatsoever. 

The criticisms of the D’Oyly Carte 
productions are, in my opinion, un- 
gracious. Only a very short time ago 
I saw the No. 1 Company, but observed 
no falling off from the high standard 
of performance or production (being 
blinded, I suppose, by ‘ traditional- 
ism’’!). I feel that the management 
and composition of the Company can 
be left quite safely in the capable 
hands of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte 
himself, and I for one should deem it 
foolish were large sums expended on 
advertising when without it, as Mr. 
Wimbush admits, there is seldom a 
vacant seat. Why these points should 
have crept into his letter I fail to 
understand. Similarly, to expect the 
Company to be transformed into an 
experimental school for the “ trying 
out of new singers and conductors ”’ is 
unthinkable. I am unaware of the 
extent of the Company’s salary list 
and not interested, since it has no 
bearing on the subject under discussion. 
Limited space, however, prevents my 
dealing at length with the question of 
introducing new talent, but I am 
surprised to read such remarks as Mr. 
Wimbush makes, coming as they do 
from one with “experience of the 
production of the operas.” The 
criticisms of some of Miss Muriel 
Dickson’s work can, I hope, be safely 
left to be dealt with by some of the 
many readers who have written to me 
regarding these operas and who have 
singled out this excellent soprano for 
special praise. So far as I am con- 
cerned, their enthusiasm (in which I 
am mostly in agreement) more than 
offsets Mr. Wimbush’s remarks. 
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Mr. Wimbush writes a great deal 
(which we already knew) of Sullivan’s 
admiration for and influence derived 
from Schubert ; anyone interested can 
find all they wish to learn of Sullivan 
and his music in volumes dealing with 
the subject, and particularly would 
I commend the admirable volume 
mentioned by Mr. Cameron. Mr. 
Wimbush goes on to cite examples of 
influence, parallels, and what not; 
* my task, however, was not to write a 
treatise on the Life and Work of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, but to briefly survey 
the dises recording his eleven operas 
as issued by H.M.V.—and to do it 
in approximately 4,500 words. Mr. 
Wimbush’s letter runs to nearly 1,200 
words, and this reply threatens to 
exceed that number—a delightfully 
Gilbertian situation ! 

Immediate departure on holiday 
denies my running through the discs 
of Ida to verify the cuts I had in mind ; 
thinking myself almost word-perfect 
in this opera, I (perhaps carelessly) 
relied "on memory when writing the 
printed article, so may have been in 
error ; if, however, my remark proves 
te be correct, I will later supply 
particulars of the cuts (if any !). 

It is asked, does my “ love of tradition 
include the transformation of The 
Mikado into a fourth-rate pantomime.” 
Far from it! This work is a burlesque 
and must be played as such. I 
only once witnessed the playing of 
Ko-Ko more or less “ straight ”’— 
as, apparently, Mr. Wimbush thinks 
it should be played—and pray to be 
spared a second such ordeal. I am 
unaware of the extent of Mr. Wimbush’s 
practical experience of stage produc- 
tion, but imagine it may be slight. My 
mother, who witnessed George Gros- 
smith in the original production and 
has seen every well-known Ko-Ko 
since that time, holds that no one 
has ever surpassed—or even equalled 
—Lytton in the réle, even the superb 
artist Workman failing to get the 
same subtlety of humour into it. 
Sir Henry may now be past his prime, 
but his “‘ business” in Ko-Ko is still 
perfect to the part (i.e. considered in 
relation to the opera as a whole) and, 
far from being “slapstick comedy,” 
is the work of a master of his craft, the 
result of many years’ study and hard 
work. In order to qualify this opinion 
as against Mr. Wimbush’s criticism, 
I mention that my mother was for 
many years a well-known London 
comedy actress. My own twenty 
years’ stage work endorses her opinion, 
sO my original remarks were not merely 
the “‘ idolatry of the fan.”’ (Might there 
not equally be “‘ idolatry ” of Sullivan’s 
part in the collaboration, and possibly 
“condescension”’ when commenting 
on the work of famous Savoyards and 
on Gilbert’s writing?) 

Finally, are we to gather from the 








last sentence of Mr. Wimbush’s letter 
that Sullivan’s ‘“‘ position in the musical 
hierarchy’ is ‘‘ exceedingly precari- 
ous ’’ merely because his music in the 
operas written in partnership with 
Gilbert gives genuine and unending 
joy to countless thousands of people 
(who help to produce the “ childish 
atmosphere ”’ in the “ inartistic con- 
ditions prevailing when these operas 
are performed ’—a shade hazy, this 
last remark), many of whom are 
unable to find equal pleasure in 
Wozzeck, The Soldier’s Tale, the Gurre- 
Lieder and other great musical works? 
If this be the correct interpretation of 
Mr. Wimbush’s remark, bordering as 
it does on musical snobbery, I feel 
sure that, were Sullivan alive to-day, 
he would not wish to rank high in the 
musical hierarchy. Such a view would 
have been alien to his charming 
personality. But perhaps one day 
Mr. Wimbush will attend the operas 
with his mind made up to consider 
and criticise the works and the 
productions as they were intended to 
be taken—not as the work of one man, 
but of two men. Only on examination 
and criticism of the Savoy operas as a 
whole can an accurate estimate of their 
merits be arrived at. 
Yours faithfully, 
Este D. McLacuian. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—May I call your atten- 
tion (if it has not already been called) 
to an error of fact in your review of 
the Debussy Rhapsody for Clarinet 
on page 474 of your May issue? You 
say that it was recorded in an early 
Connoisseur list, in a saxophone 
arrangement. This latter is an entirely 
different composition, having been 
written in 1905 for a Boston lady who 
was an ardent devotee of the saxo- 
phone. The clarinet rhapsody under 
present review was written in 1909. 
Yours faithfully, 
New York City. ‘‘ MANHATTAN.” 





TYMPANI. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I have followed with 
interest the correspondence on tympani 
recording in your columns. May I 
make one or two suggestions which 
may help to elucidate the position? 

Your correspondents seem to be 
using acoustic instruments. Now does 
it seem reasonable to criticise percus- 
sion recordings when one’s gramophone 
is incapable of reproducing frequencies 
below about 100 cycles or even higher? 

I know little about acoustics and 
someone with a more accurate know- 
ledge will perhaps correct me if I go 
wrong, but as far as I can see, the sound 
of the tympani can be regarded as a 
fundamental note (usually below the 
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range of an acoustic gramophone) and 
a complicated combination of upper 
partials which are even more difficult 
to reproduce. I have never yet heard 
a horn system which reproduced 
transients with any approach to reality. 
What your correspondents are really 
asking for is a tympani reproduction 
with a distorted frequency charac- 
teristic to suit acoustic reproduction 
conditions. Mr. A. P. Fry, who has 
heard the tympani prominently on 
pre-electric records, has probably heard 
a@ parasitic group of harmonics 
generated by amplitude distortion in 
the horn recorder. This may not be 
quite accurate scientifically, but I offer 
the suggestion for what it is worth. 

I have spent many hours manipu- 
lating the frequency response of my 
amplifier in order to reproduce satis- 
factorily Siegfried’s Funeral March 
(H.M.V. D1585), which Mr. Hall says is 
excellent. The tympani sound about 
an octave higher than they should 
(due to poor reproduction of funda- 
mental), and in any case they are far 
too loud. What should have been a 
mysterious and tragic throb is turned 
into a blatant Teutonic bang. 

The charm of electrical reproduction 
is that faults in recording can be 
balanced out by altering the frequency 
response of the amplifier, so that one 
is not dependent on the whims of the 
recording engineer, whose lot, inci- 
dentally, is not a very happy one. 

Yours faithfully, 


Sheffield. Hepiey HEATON. 





« PULCINELLA.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir, — Musicians who are 
admirers of Stravinsky’s exquisite 
adaptation of Pergolesi’s tunes, and 
students who wish to benefit by a 
study of the delicate, transparent yet 
incisive orchestration, will be interested 
to learn that no less than eight 
numbers from Pulcinella are now 
available in disc form. 

The Serenade and Scherzino (in the 
violin and piano arrangement) are to 
be had on the back of the Gigue 
record from the Duo Concertant 
(Col. LX 290, 6s.), while the remaining 
six items, the Toccata, Gavotte and 
Variations, Duetto, Minuetto§ and 
Finale, are contained on the four 
sides of LFX289* (Col., 6s.) and C14* 
(Col., 6s.). 

The score is published by Chester, 
also the violin and piano Suite, made 
up of certain numbers from the ballet 
(Suite Italienne). The latter makes 
ideal informal chamber music for 
those who play as well as listen. 

The next 18s. of any reader should 
be spent on this epicurean treat. 

Yours faithfully, 
‘* TERPANDER.”’ 

*Reference No. of Rimington, Van 
Wyck’s foreign catalogue. 














